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Three-Book Edition | 
Pearson and Suzzallo’s Essentials of Spelling 


By HENRY CARR PEARSON, Principal, Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and HENRY SUZZALLO, President of 
the University of Washington 














HIS series consists of three books, for the Lower Grades, Middle 
Grades and Higher Grades respectively. It covers the same 
ground as the one-book edition or the two-book edition except 

that the work has been extended to include the ninth grade; thus the 
book for Higher Grades is adapted for the use of junior high schools. 


Essentials of Spelling--Lower Grades contains the work for grades two to 
four, with reference lists of the words taught in those grades. 


Essentials of Spelling—Middle Grades covers the work for grades five and 
six, and also includes a review list of the Jones Hundred Demons, the words of 
the Ayres Measuring Scale, reference lists of words taught in the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades, and a brief collection of spelling rules for reference. 


Essentials of Spelling— Higher Grades, adapted for use in junior high schools, 
presents work for grades seven to nine inclusive. The regular work of these 
grades is followed by special lists of Household, Urban, Rural, Industrial, and 
Commercial words. Then for review come the Jones Hundred Demons and 
the words of the Ayres Measuring Scale. 





In each book definite directions for teachers are given embodying | 
the latest and most practical methods of teaching spelling 
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cAre colleges using the new Organic Chemistry 


The Test and Study Speller watch nh she ent ft wet 
tc, Marveed Ontowrshy WEST’S EXPERIMENTAL | 
GEORGE A. MIRICK, Harvard University. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 





| . vs ~ The first edition was sold seven months after publication 
A Three-book Series Covering the Eight Grades A second edition, now in press, is 
already in demand 
THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER does Some of the colleges that are using this text are: 
just what the title suggests—tests to ee ads ei ae . 
. . : r€101T ollege North yakota Agricul- 
determine what words the pupil does ieteen: ‘Mucehiiier te I ge = ee 
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plan for supervised study of those words Case School of Applied Pomona College 
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i : Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


Cloth. xiiit+469 pages. Illustrated. Price $3.20 
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Brand New in Content and Illustration 
THE NEW BEACON PRIMER 


An important addition to the widely used Beacon Method of Reading. Nota 
mere method book, but a fascinating reader based upon the child’s interests 
and vocabulary. Phonetic words are introduced from the very beginning. 
The lessons, many of which are cast in dialogue form, center about the same 
group of children. Simple folk tales make up the latter half of the book. 
The charming illustrations in black and in colors are by Blanche Fisher Laite. 


The Beacon Method is the simplest and most natural method of teaching 
children to read—simplest because it reduces the memory facts to half those 
taught in any other phonic method; most natural because it ties the vowel 
to the initial instead of to the final consonant, blending the word as it is 
pronounced. 


GINN AND COMPANY 15 Ashburton Place 


Boston 2, Mass. 
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THE EDITOR’S THIRTY-FIFTH REPORT 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
ATLANTIC CITY, FEBRUARY 28 TO MARCH 3 


IN ATTENDANCE 

About 2,000 superintendents of various sizes 
and conditions and about 2,000 other people were 
at the meeting. ' 

About twenty-five government educators, 
about 130 from state departments, about 1,250 
city superintendents, about 240 county superin- 
tendents, about 120 supervisors, about 250 uni- 
versity and college men and women, about 40¢ 
Normal school people, about 400 elementary 
teachers and principals, about 100 vocational 
teachers, about 100 school board members, about 
250 unclassified, about 300 exhibitors and other 
school supply goods, and about 250 publishers 
and agencies. 

— 
CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 

Never have city superintendents had as 
an opportunity to demonstrate their platform 
ability. 


good 
There were never so many superinten- 
dents on the general program and there were 
no better addresses than theirs. University 
presidents, deans and professors had no advan- 
tage over H. S. Weet, Rochester, N. Y.; David 
B. Corson, of Newark, N. J.; Frank B. Cooper, 
Seattle; Randall J. Condon, Cincinnati; Fred M. 
Hunter, Oakland: J. W. Studebaker, Des Moines; 
James H. Van Sickle, Springfield, Mass.; Charles 
S. Meek, Madison; H. B. Wilson, Berkeley; 
Sennett B. Jackson, Minneapolis: James O. En- 
gleman, Decatur: Frank V. Thompson, Boston; 
Frank Cody, Detroit; Susan M. Dorsey, Los An- 
geles, and Z. E. Scott, Louisville. All these were 
on the general program. 

In Departmental meetings the city superin- 
tendents did equally good work. 


Among the 
leaders were: T. J. 


Knapp. Highland Park, 
Mich.; U. G. Wheeler, Newton, Mass.: F. E. 
Downes, Harrisburg; M. N. MacIver, Oshkosh: 
H. D. Hervey, Auburn, N. Y.; H. M. Maxson, 
Plainfield, N. J.; Louis P. Benezet, Evansville, 
Ind.; J. M. Allen, Springfield, Ill.; L. C. Ward, 
Fort Wayne; A. W. Beasley, Peoria; Charles S. 
Foos, Reading, Pa.; D. A. Grout, Portland, 
Ore.; E. U. Graff, Indianapolis: F. W. Ballou. 
Washington: Jesse Newlon, Denver: Henry Snv- 
der, Jersey City; Ira I. Cammack, Kansas City: 
William M. Davidson, Pittsburgh, Pa.: W. L. 
Ettinger, New York; Ernest (. Hartwell, Buf- 
falo; Edwin C. Browne, Philadelphia: Milton C. 
Potter, Milwaukee: John W. Withers, St. Louis: 
R. G. Jones, Cleveland: P. A. Mortenson, Chi- 


cago; Alfred Roncovieri, San Francisco: Carl- 


ton B. Gibson, Savannah; James H. Harrts, Du- 
buque, Ia. 

All these were on the programs of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, aside from the 
programs of the associate organizations. 

Never before has it been as general a program 
of city superintendents. This was a forerunner 
of the action at the business meeting. 

sieeslthiliatiion 


NOT YET REORGANIZED 

All talk about the Reorganized National Ed- 
ucation Association is premature. It is not re- 
organized. It has merely voted to reorganize 
but it will not be reorganized until the Des 
Moines meeting. The Reorganized N. E. A. 1s 
a delegate body and no delegates will have 
met till the Des Moines meeting. All talk about 
what we will do at Des Moines was worse than 
foolish. Every man who said anything of 
that kind simply advertised the fact that he did 
not think there was to be any reorganization. 
They told the world that they fully expected the 
old organization to function just as autocrati- 
cally as it had always functioned. 

— 


CALVIN N. KENDALL 

Although the president, Calvin N. Kendall, 
Commissioner of Education of New Jersey, was 
unable to be present he prepared an wunprece- 
dented program. 

The program was 100 per cent. practical, 100 
per cent. professional and 100 per cent. attrac- 
tive. It was well balanced locally. There was no 
important phase of the profession that was not 
admirably represented. For the first time, we 
think, there was a woman county superintendent 
and Miss Charl ©. Williams was a great 

Dr. Kendall is a great educator, an 


success. 
accom- 
plished scholar, an eminent citizen and a noble 
gentleman. 


ee 


THE EXHIBITS 
lor the first time the arrangements tor the ex- 
hibits were ideal, but the arrangements were not 
ideal for the convention meetings. The light, 
heat, space, aisling were eminently satisfactory. 
When one recalls the arrangements when last 
at Atlantic City, and especially at the Cleveland 
garage last year, and then thinks of the delight- 
ful plans this year he is tempted to think things 

not printable of the other vears. 


And it paid the N. E. A. about &3,000 this 
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year and it never got anything but curses in 
other years. 
Saeceksiponanes 
NEW ENGLAND DINNER 
The second New England dinner enrolled 
more than two hundred ardent sons and daugh- 
ters of the Pilgrims and Puritans. The arrange- 
ments were made by Miles C. Holden, of Spring- 
field. Hoa. E. W. Butterfield, State Superinten- 
dent of New Hampshire, was scheduled as toast- 
master, but legislative anxiety prevented atten- 
dance, and his deputy, Maro 8. Brooks, officiated 
in his stead. The special guests were the new 
state superintendents, A. B. Meredith of Con- 
necticut and C. H. Dempsey of Vermont. 
aaeiiaaiadndes 
TEACHERS COLLEGE DINNER 
As always the Teachers College banquet was 
a whooping success. More than 600 were seated 
and an unnumbered host who would have been 
if they could have been. President Lotus D. 
Coffman, of the University of Minnesota, was 
toastmaster. Olive M. Jones, president of the 
New York Principals’ Association, made a ready 
and enjoyable after-dinner speech. 
po ae 
THE CHICAGO DINNER 
The Alumni of the School of Education, Chi- 
cago University, and their friends, had the most 
Jargely-attended dinner in their history so far 
as the National Education Association is con- 
cerned. 


eo 


THE PUBLISHERS 

There was no greater address at Atlantic City 
than the star speech at the Publishers’ dinner. !t 
struck twelve at the start and kept the note to 
the end. William FE. Pulsifer, of D. C. Heath 
Company, gave the first adequate history in brief 
of the fraternity. 

ae ae 


DON’T BE SCARED 


It was highly amusing to hear men with a 
nightmare tell what horrible things were to be 
done to those who are not superintendents. The 
fact is, no one knows what will be done next 
year. <All that any one knows is thar the De- 
partment of Superintendence will be run by su- 
perintendents as it should have been all the time. 


- —O-—-— 


PUBLIC ATTENTION 
J. E. MORGAN, publicity manager of the N. 
E. A., got several times as much attention as the 
Department has usually received. There appears 
to have been no city in the country that did not 
carry a reasonable amount of matter. This was 
never approached before. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Atlantic City is a convention resort without a 
peer. Everybody everywhere is all the time on 
duty to make everything a success. Superinten- 
dent C. B. Boyer was on duty all the vear and 
his entire corps was on duty all the week. 
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DEANS OF WOMEN 


The Deans of Women have a wide-awake de- 
partment and render eminent professional ser- 
vice. It would not be easy to find another body 
of women of equal number of as high average 
of intelligence, devotion and personality. 

pe es 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Clarence A. Perry presided at the first alumni 
dinner of the New York University at a meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence. The 
guest of honor was Dean John W. Withers, of the 
School of Education. Some radical and impor- 
tant departures were announced, notably an at- 
tractive summer session. There is great enthus- 
iasm over the fact that Dean Withers came di- 
rectly from the superintendency of a large city, 

a See 

Two thousand fewer than at Cleveland or at 
Chicago. Why? 

The exhibits were almost entirely commercial. 

Educational politicians who could not be good 
losers were a sorry spectacle in the closing days. 

It was the best arrangement for exhibits ever 
enjoyed by the Department. There were the 
worst and best exhibits ever displayed at a meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. 

It was an exceptionally strong program. 

It was the most important meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence ever held. 

The most extensive exhibit was that of the 
Institute for Public Service—four booths. 

The exhibits were responsible for too much 
noise. 

ew speakers could be heard by more than 
half the audience. 

The Winchester, Va., exhibit was one of the 
ideal displays in the exhibit. It was a model of 
the school buildings and grounds that are to be 
when the work already begun is complete. It is 
the most interesting and significant public school 
plant on the continent. The Board of Educa- 
tion of Winchester appropriated several hundred 
dollars to make the exhibit. Superintendent F. 
kk. Clerk drove over the road with it in an auto- 
mobile, a three-day drive. 

Anyone who has never known Atlantic City 
can get no impression of its attractions from any 
possible illustrative portraiture, 
and anyone who has been there regards the most 
skilful and artistic account absurd. It would re- 
quire a literary person to reveal the many charms 
of board walk and surf-beach, of drawing rooms 
and dining rooms, of morning wraps and evening 


description or 


gowns, of wheel chairs and beach ponies. 

There is no skyline for those who aspire to ex- 
pensive heights, but one could eat and sleep ona 
level with a teacher’s salary. We had as good a 
banquet for $1.50 at the Watkins as for $3.50 at 
the Traymore. You pay according to your finan- 
cial mood and social aspiration. 

Shoes were more prominent than schools in the 
exhibits. 
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The “two R’s” were in the lead. No addresses 
were higher high spots than those by Alice Rob- 
ertson and Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt Robinson. 

The real professional contributions were by 
the city superintendents. 

No city superintendent on the general pro- 
gram failed to strike twelve. They were the 
pride of the profession at Atlantic City. 

The superintendents on the general program 
were equal to any program features, with the 
possible exception of Burton and Judd, who 
were real stars. 

There was talent enough for four programs 
as good as that which was staged. 

No address is good that is not heard. 

The jolliest banquet that we have attended in 
many a day was that of the agricultural bunch 
at Hotel Watkins, A. K. Getman of New York 
presiding. It was real live fun. There was no 
stale stuff. Everybody was good natured. No 
one spoke more than three minutes. He said 
one bright thing and sat down amid cheers. No 
cne was bored and no one was silly. 

Not more than two speeches at a _ banquet 
should be more than three minutes. 

Most of the horse play at the banquets was 
cheap stuff. 


Two hours of after-dinner speaking is too 
much. 

The Overseas people had a joyful reunion. 

United States Commissioner P. P. Claxton 
was at his best on all occasions. He certainly 
knows how to speak effectively. 

There were more School Board members at 
Atlantic City than at any previous meeting. 

The last William H. Allen breakfast was 
a hearty vote of appreciation of the success of 
the scheme. 

Everyone was ashamed of the anti-Chicago 
silliness of last year. 


* * . . 

New Orleans can entertain the Department in 
great shape if it really wants to do so. 

Detroit is always an attractive convention 
city. 

There is no better city for the Department 
than Chicago. 


It takes a really big man to be a city superin- 
tendent. 


To be a city superintendent is not an academic 
job. 


Books will never make a city superintendent 
a success. 
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WHO’S WHO AT ATLANTIC CITY 


M. E. FITZGERALD, Superintendent, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has a record for high efficiency in 
every phase of school work, especially in the use 
of the unusual opportunities offered by the city 
and Harvard University for out-of-book educa- 
tion. He followed men whom the city greatly 
delighted to honor, and none has done more pro- 
gressive work than has he. 

WALLACE C. BOYDEN, principal of the 
Boston Normal School, has one of the most 
highly and strictly professional normal schools in 
any city. Several members of his faculty are 
eminent specialists. 

WALLACE F. MASON, Keene, N. H., State 
Normal School, is a prominent factor in the mak- 
ing of the new New Hampshire. He has always 
been a creative force in educational progress. 

ELSIE TOLES, the new State Superintendent 
of Arizona, has been the one county superinten- 
dent of the state who has attended the meetings 
of the Department. It certainly paid her to 
nationalize her vision as county superintendent, 
as her victory was one of the outstanding features 
of the November election. 

KATHERINE CRAIG, State Superintendent 
of Colorado, was welcomed back to the Depart- 
ment, where she belonged once upon a time. We 
can think of no other State Superintendent who 
has been returned to office after a vacation. 


MAY TRUMPER, State Superintendent, Mon- 
tana, is efficient in the highest degree and Mon- 


tana appreciates it, as their votes on November 2 
demonstrated. 

C. W. RICHARDS, of whose brilliant leader- 
ship in Ardmore, Oklahoma, we spoke exuber 
antly in the issue of December 23, 1920, would 
have illuminated any subject on any program «s 
much as any man who was scheduled. 

Ss. O. HARTWELL, Superintendent, St. Paul, 
is the only Massachusetts man who has made a 
phenomenal success in three such western cites 
as Kalamazoo, Muskegon and St. Paul. 

B. B. JACKSON, Superintendent, Minneapo- 
lis, has sailed the educational ship safely througia 
seas often tempestuous in the past. He has den 
onstrated unusual skill as a skipper where squalls 
are liable to develop. 

FRANK CODY, Superintendent, Detroit, who 
has as much to his credit by way of achievement 
as any superintendent has ever had in two years 
of service, has come into the ranks of prominent 
leaders. 

O. T. CORSON, always appreciated and pre- 
fessionally admired, was in his happiest moo. 


JOHN W. WITHERS made his first appear- 
ance as Dean of the University of New York, and 
he held a reception continually. There is univer- 
sal rejoicing that a man of his ability. personality 
and experience is to be the leader of the School 
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of Pedagogy of New York City. 


RANDALL J. CONDON, Superintendent, 
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Cincinnati, is one of the very eminent superin- 
tendents of the country, a man who has magnified 
educational progress in Helena, Providence and 


Montana. No man has a better record than has 
he. 
R. G. JONES, Superintendent, Cleveland, 


whose noble leadership last year made the ar- 
rangements for the Department the best enjoyed 
for many years except in Chicago. Cleveland and 
Chicago are the two cities which have not put 
over the “capacity” scheme. Mr. Jones also en- 
joys the distinction of following Frank E. Spauld- 
ing without any lowering of the tone or spint of 
educational activity. 

IDE G. SARGENT, Principal of District No. 
10, Paterson, New Jersey, president of the New 
Jersey State Association, 1920, has no rival when 
it comes to making an elementary school serve a 
community in school and out. 

KATHERINE DEVEREUX BLAKE, Prin- 
cipal Public School No. 6, New York, is the dean 
of women in length of active participation in the 
affairs of the N. FE. A. and in devotion to every 
humanitarian cause that appeals to educators. 

OLIVE M. JONES, Principal of Public 
School No. 120, New York City, president of 
new Principals Club, member of the Executive 
Committee of the N. E. A., maintains her pres- 
tige for alert-mindedness and brilliant champion- 
ship of any cause she espouses. 

P. W. HORN, Superintendent, Houston, Tex., 
has no superior, so far as our observation goes, 
when it comes to a combination of philosophical 
clearness, pedagogical sanity, breadth of vision 
and mastery of administrative details. 

WHARTON 8. JONES, Superintendent 
Memphis, is one of the most constant in attend- 
ance of Southern school men, and one of the 
most devoted members of the Department from 
the South. 


W. H. HOLMES, Superintendent, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., has a large array of really important edu- 


cational progress to his credit. No one more. 


HON. A. O. THOMAS, State Superintendent 
of Maine, has beeome one of the vital factors in 
the Department of Superintendence, largely be- 
cause his success in Maine has marked him as 
an heroic, skilful, far-sighted leader. 

CHARLES 8. CLARK, Superintendent, Som- 
erville, Mass., and President of the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club, is in the forefront of school 
administrators of New England. He has mod- 
ermized the schools of Somerville to a high de- 
gree. 

E. C. HARTWELL, Superintendent, Buffalo, 
is a masterful business administrator who led the 
Procession in securing very large bond issues for 
school buildings. : 

DR. WILLIAM M. DAVIDSON, Superinten- 
dent of Pittsburgh, Pa., is second to no one in 
the country as a sane, courageous, hopeful, help- 
ful educational leader. 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, of Patent Book Cover 
fame, arranged for the second annual New Eng- 
land dinner that has been held. He enjoys being 
of professional service and is always efficient in 
any service. He planned for the New England 
Dinner with consummate skill. 


DR. WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Director of the 
Institute for Public Service, is certainly the most 
intensely “live wire” functioning at Atlantic City, 
He kept more irons in the fire than did any one 
e!se and he kept them all at white heat. 

A. P. KEITH, Superintendent of New Bedford, 
has an enviable record in professional progress. 
We know of no man in New England who has 
made more notable progressive educational pians 
function than has he. 


FRANK W. BALLOU, Superintendent of 
Washington, attacked the most complicated 
big problem in the United States a few months 
ago, and he appears to be on a fair way to solve 
every phase of it satisfactorily. 

HELEN M. KING, supervising principal, Port- 
land, Me., is president of the Portland ‘Teachers 
Association and president of the Business and 
Professional Woman's Club of Portland. The 
latter honor comes to a teacher of the city for 
the first time. Miss King is one of the leading 
educational lecturers of the state. 

FLORENCE M. HALE, Maine State Depart- 
ment of Education, has won a _ reputation for 
educational lectures that takes her to all New 
England states, to Indiana, South Dakota and 
other states. 

DAVID SNEDDEN, Teachers College, New 
York, is a masterful student of real socio-educa- 
tional problems, a clear thinker as to their solu- 
tion, and courageously defies traditional super- 
stitions regarding them, as his latest book, “So- 
ciological Determination of Objections in Educa- 
tion” (Lippincott), demonstrates. 


HDWARD F. BUCHNER, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, is doing as much original 
constructive professional study in experimental 
education as any university man of the day. He 
also has as much influence in moulding the 
school life of a large city as has any university 
man in the country. 

EDWARD L. THORNDIKE, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York, should be given credit on all 
occasions for having started the whole movement 
for measuring attainment of children in various 
His first publication of nis plan 
was in March, 1910. 

E. R. WHITNEY, Superintendent, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has made a pronounced success where 
it Was not easy to succeed. 

ASHUR J. JACOBY, Superintendent, EI- 
mira, N. Y., has made a success of as many im- 
portant departures as any one we know. He has 
a broad civic and educational vision and avoids 
being visionary. 


Ek. Bo. OBERHOLTZER, 


school subjects. 


Superintendent, 
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Tulsa, has one of the “prize packages” in the 
profession. There is abundant wealth, the Board 
of Education dares to use money professionally 
and the citizens are proud to have them do so. 


c. A. BICKFORD, Superintendent, Lewiston, 
Me., is one of the ablest New England men 
when it comes to all round community and 
school leadership. 


W. D. LEWIS, Deputy State Superintendent of 
Pennsylvania, is making a noble effort to modern- 
ize the high schools of the state, but more espec- 
ially to provide the best high school opportuni- 


ties for young people not in the cities of the state. 


HENRY S. WEST, Superintendent, Balti- 
more, in the past year has had an interesting pro- 
fessional career. He has been a professor in Bal- 
timore City College, an instructor in Johns Hop- 
kins University and was assistant superintendent 
in Baltimore when James H Van Sickle was su- 
perintendent. He was professor of education in 
the University of Cincinnati for five years and 
was president of the Maryland State Normal 
School from 1917 to 1919, when he became su- 
perintendent of Baltimore. 


LOTUS D. COFFMAN, president of the State 
University of Minnesota, has demonstrated un- 
usual wisdom as well as boundless energy in mag- 
nifying the best things in professional education 
in the entire state and in all classes of schools 
and with all ranges of educators. 


MAY AYRES BURGESS, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, is followimg in the pro- 
fessional activity of her brother, Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayres, in the science of educational study and in 
the art of presenting results brilliantly. 


F. J. KELLY, Dean of Education, State Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, combines in an un- 
usual degree administrative ability, constructive 
pedagogical skill and the art of leadership of men 
in the state as well as in the university. 


FRANK B. COOPER, Superintendent, Seat- 
tle, issues the Seattle School Bulletin, which is 
a masterpiece in presenting facts and figures 
which the public as well as the school people 
should know. No city in the United States has 
a better business management or a better peda- 
gogical plan than Seattle. In the January tssue 
it makes a highly effective statement of high 
echool conditions. 


C. A. GREENE, superintendent, Sedalia, en- 
ters upon work in one of the best school cities in 
the State. He went from Webb City, where he 
had a long and successful service. 

F. O. E. RAAB, head of the Prevocational 
school, Rochester, N. Y., exhibited some super- 
ior cabinet making through the use of A No. 1 
machine of the American Woodworking Machine 
Company of Rochester which attracted all shop- 
workers and teachers. 

HENRY EMERSON,,- Wakefield, Mass., long 
superintendent of Buffalo and one time president 
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of the Department, was in Atlantic City Yor a 
month as he is every winter. He had been in 
Buffalo for a month and in Chicago for a month. 


W. F. DYKES and ROBERT COWLES 
LITTLE, superintendent and business manager, 
Atlanta, Ga., have made an exceptional success 
in official leadership, and both of them were pro- 
moted directly from teaching service to the city 
two years ago. 


WILLIAM B. ITTNER, architect-in-chief, 
continues to lead his profession in building 
schoolhouses. 


A. W. PALMER retains his place with the 
right writing. 


A. I. NYSTROM COMPANY, Chicago, ex- 
hibited a large school globe that was admired by 
every one. 


ADA VAN STONE HARRIS, Pittsburgh, 


has been the educator-in-chief at the New York 
Chautauqua each season for many years. 


ARTHUR FLANAGAN, Chicago, is now the 
senior member of the firm that his father estab- 
lished so effectively as “A. Flanagan.” 

ALBERT LBPONARD, superintendent, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., was busy helping a University 
board trustees select a president for his Alma 
Mater. 


GEORGE A. MACFARLAND, §$superinten- 
dent, Williston, N. D., is regarded as a leader 
among leaders. 

WILLIAM T. HARRIS, superintendent, Jop- 
lin, Mo., has developed genuine professional 
leadership in the city. 

FRANK EVANS, superintendent, Spartans- 
burg, S. C., has been on the faculty of Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C., every summer for many 
vears. 


A. N. CODY, superintendent, Flint, Mich., has 
by far the best provision for the residence of 
teachers in any city in the country. 

J. F. KEATING, Superintendent, Pueblo, 
Col., is not only dean of educators of his state 
but one of the sanest of educational leaders. 


WILL C. WOOD, State Superintendent, Cali- 
fornia, struck as high a high spot as any one on 
any program and his vote for first vice-presi- 
dent was far above that of any other candidate 
for any office. 

MABEL BRAGG, Newton, Mass., has the rec- 
ord, so far as our knowledge goes, in having all 
pupils in fourth, fifth and sixth grades know all 
the public and mportant business and civic activ- 
ities of 2 city. 

CHARL ©. WILLIAMS, Memphis, County 
Superintendent, made the best statement we have 
ever heard of the opportunities and’ reponsibili- 
ties of county school leadership. 

F. B. DYER, former superintendent Cincinnati 
and Boston, is now a member of Cincinnati 
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Board of Education and is highly attractive as an 
educational lecturer-at-large. 


D. B. CORSON, Superintendent, Newark, N. 
J., has his salary raised to $10,000 with the ardent 
support of his Board of Education. His ad- 
dresses on several occasions were always educa- 
tionally informing and professionally inspiring. 


A. C. MONAHAN, 1312 Massachusetts ave- 
nue, Washington, of the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation before war service, is now director of the 
Bureau of Education, National Catholic Welfare 
Council. 


J. H. PHILLIPS, Superintendent, Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been devoted to the N. E. A. more 
years than has any other Southern educator and 
is probably the second in the country in length 
of service in one superintendency. 


FE. C. GLASS, Superintendent, Lynchburg, 
Va., is the dean of city superintendents of the 
United States. 


MINNIE NEILSON, State Superintendent of 
North Dakota, was receiving congratulations 
upon her majority on November 2, and more 
upon the restoration by referendum of all the 
functions of her department. 


BELLE M. RYAN, Assistant Superintendent, 
Omaha, as Secretary of the Department had 
more complicated responsibilities than had any 
other secretary, but she was equal 
emergency. 


J. M. GWINN, Superintendent, 
as second vice-president, presided gracefully and 
Shared with Vice-President E. A. Smith respon- 
sibility of leadership in the absence of President 
Calvin N. Kendall. 


to every 


New Orleans, 


E. A. SMITH, Superintendent, Evanston, IIL, 
as first vice-president, was the presiding officer 
most of the time, was the responsible head of af- 
fairs in all emergencies and was 100 per cent. effi- 
cient all of the time. 


WILBUR H. BENDER, Des Moines, Ya., has 
had the wnusual record of genuine success In a 
great State Teachers College, in a State College 
of Agriculture and in a great State University 
before joining the State Department of Iowa. 

J. W. CRABTREE, Secretary N. E. A., had 
more vexatious complexities than have bewil- 
dered any predecessor, and he was adequately 
resourceful at all times and in every emergency. 


MARY J. BRADY, Primary Supervisor, St. 
Louis, has national recognition for efficiency in 
securing results in reading in primary grades. 


T. A. BOCK, the efficient county superinten- 
dent, West Chester, Pa., has accepted a $5,000 


salary im the State Department, associated with 
Lee Driver. 


W. W. PHELAN, Dean of Education, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, is the professional leader in 
education in his state. 
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GERTRUDE EDMOND, New York City 
Normal School, is an ardert champion of profes- 
sional progress. 


ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, University of 
Cincinnati, has made for himself an indispensable 
place in the school world by the skilful way in 
which he has made supervised study uniformly 
serviceable and every way attractive. 


J. W. CRABTREE, Secretary of the N. E. A, 
is an inestimable asset to the Association. His 
poise and patience, his professional devotion and 
untiring energy, his mastery of detail his 
trustworthiness make him invaluable as eX- 
ecutive. 


and 
an 


A. L. SAFFORD, Superintendent, Reading, 
Mass., has one of the high spots in the country 
in the achievement of classroom teachers with 
individual pupils who literally “bust their own 
record” day by day. 


E. C. WITHAM, Superintendent, Southington, 
Conn., has been a constructive leader in educa- 
tional progress along all lines. 


M. H. DUNCAN, Superintendent, Amarillo, 
Texas, has achieved much for his city with the 
following slogan: “Amarillo’s chief business is 
the education of her children. She is interested 
in other things only as they aid to the one su- 
preme aim of helping the boys and girls to all 
that it is possible for them to become in the right 
kind of man and womanhood.” 


CORNELIA ADAIR, treasurer of the N. E. 
A., is a classroom teacher in Richmond, Va., and 
of late years has specialized in work with defec- 
tive children. Miss Adair has been of inestima- 
ble service in the promotion of the influence of 
classroom teachers, first in Richmond, where she 
secured official recognition of elementary 
teachers as nowhere else in the South ana equal 
to anything in the country: second, in the state, 
where she secured recognition in the state sur- 
vey wholly unprecedented, and third, in the Na- 
tion, where she led their National Association to 
heights not before attained, and finally, was 
elected treasurer of the N. E. A., a high honor to 
a classroom teacher. The best of it is that Cor- 
nelia Adair is worthy all honors that have come 
to her. 


DR. W. B. SWIFT, Boston, is expert of ex- 
perts in remedying speech defects. 


EDWARD RYNEARSON, high school prin- 
cipal, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been one of the crea- 
tors of the present notable school systems of the 
country. 


WILLIAM L. RUSSELL, dean of Education, 
Iowa State University, is as promising a leader 
as the young men have produced. 

G. H. REAVIS, Deputy State Commissioner, 


Maryland, is a prominent factor in the new edu- 
cational Maryland. 














PAYSON SMITH, Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, was elected president of the Association 
of State Superintendents, and barely escaped be- 
ing elected president of the Department. 


J. W. STUDEBAKER, superintendent, Des 
Moines, made ‘his first prominent platform ap- 
pearance in the Department. He guarantees a 


great reception to the “delegates” at the summer 


meeting. 


WALTER R. SIDERS, superintendent, Poca- 
tello, Idaho, is dean of public school educators 
of his state. 


F. D. STUTZ, Dayton, O., has the most fasci- 
nating educational experiment in administration 
of which we know. 


DAVID EUGENE SMITH, Teachers College, 
is the high priest in the Mathematical Sanctuary. 
He has no peer. 


CHARLES C. TILLINGHAST, Teachers 
College, New York, was a new feature but one 
of the best of the new features on any program. 

HENRY VAN DYKE, Princeton University, 
gave great satisfaction in his Sunday morning 
sermon. 

HOMER H. SEERLEY loomed large as the 
director of the National Council of Education. 


ANNIE E. MOORE, Teachers College, has 
made one of the really great reports on Educa- 
tion. It is on “What Constitutes an Acceptable 
Day’s Work in Primary Grades.” It can be had 
for twenty-five cents by writing to National 
Council of Primary Education, 8 North 6th 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


CHARLES F. PYE, secretary of the Iowa 
State Association, was booming and boosting the 
Des Moines meeting skilfully and in good taste. 


JESSE H. NEWLON, superintendent, Den- 
ver, has made a fine start in educational progress 
in that city. 

CHARLES F. POWLISON, National Child 
Welfare Association, New York, has a great mis- 
sion through pictorial promotion of the health 
and wealth, morals and morale of children. 

W. E. PULSIFER, president D. C. Heath 
Company, New York, gave a remarkably com- 
prehensive history of the Publishing Business of 
America. 

F. J. KELLY, University of Kansas, deserves 
the honor of being president of the National So- 
ciety of the College Teachers of Education. 

R. A. KENT, superintendent, Duluth, has 
made a highly successful start in his new oppor- 
tunity. 

EDITH A. LATHROP, Federal Bureau of 
Education, and former president of the State As- 
Sociation of Nebraska, has earned the position 
of leadership in Rural Education. 


. MRS. HETTY S. BROWN, Bloomsburg, Pa., 
State Normal School, has already taken high 


rank in rural school promoters of the Key Stone 
State. 


LIVINGSTON C. LORD, Charleston, Ili- 
nois, Normal School, as always had as brilliant 
a literary and as wholesome a pedagogical ad- 
dress as was heard at Atlantic City. He is the 
profession’s literary master of expression. 


ELEANOR LALLY, Cleveland School of Ed- 
ucation, demonstrated her leadership among pro- 
fessional thinkers. 


H. M. MAXSON, Superintendent, Plainfield, 
N. J., is one of the seniors in administration in a 
state that abounds in seniors in educational ser- 
vice. 

P. A. MORTENSON, superintendent, Chi- 
cago, has demonstrated high efficiency in direct- 
ing education in the second largest city in the 
country. 

P. W. HORN, superintendent, Houston, has 
the rare gift of always saying things everyone 
wants to hear and saying them with such art as 
to make them attractive. He has no supertor in 
professional thought or phrasing. 


CHARLES McMURRY, Peabody College, 
Nashville, maintains the standards of the North 
in a great institution in the South. 


DAVID GIBBS, superintendent, Meriden, 
Conn., has had much to do with the leadership 
that is coming to that state. 


FRANK McMURRY, Teachers College, re- 
tains his place as leader in professional thought 
on the platform and in schoolbook making. 

WILLIAM B. OWEN, Chicago Normal Col- 
lege, has succeeded in making a College of Edu- 
cation that functions in making A No. 1 city 
teachers. 

GRACE STRACHAN FORSYTHE, New 
York City, is one of the leaders in the N. E. A. 
and has been so recognized since the 
meeting of 1910. 


EVERETT QO. FISK, Boston, deserves the 
great success he has made of the Teacher Agency 
business. 


FLORENCE HOLBROOK, Forestville 
School, Chicago, has nationalized her elemen- 
tary school work. No school in the Middle 
West ts more visited or more appreciated. 

FRANK A. WELD, Minneapolis, is making 
the Educational Literary Digest as creditable to 
the profession as it is ‘successful from the pub- 
lishers’ standpoint. Congratulations are due the 
profession as well as the man. 


4oston 


R. H. SNYDER, superintendent, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, has one of the best school systems in the 
Intermountain Region. The public is behind 
him in the schools. 


JOHN F. SOULLY, superintendent, Brock- 
ton, has as good socialized recitation work as 
any in the country and it functions educationally. 
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AMBROSE. L. SUHRIE, principal, Cleveland 
ity normal school, ‘has standardized the work of 
his school so that Ohio State University and 
Western Reserve University recognize its work 
as of college value and give its graduates credit 
for all work achieved. 


A. J. JACOBY, superintendent, Elmira, N. Y., 
has as many high spots in his city as any one we 
know. They are all vital matters. 


J. R. JEWELL, dean of education, University 
of Arkansas, is responsible for most of the nota- 
ble educational progress in his state. 


CLARENCE A. PERRY, JR., a New Vork 
City assistant superintendent, is an author of 
highly successful texts, and a leader among the 
school men of the city. 


ELIZABETH HALL, primary _ supervisor, 
Minneapolis, was one of the really eminent presi- 
dents of the State Association of Minnesota, and 
is one of the most efficient primary school leaders 
of the United States. 


LUCY WHEELOCK, Boston, is the editor of 


‘ five volumes of Child Literature issued by the 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


CHARLES H. JUDD, Chicago University, is 
uniformly effective on any educational platform. 
He is mentally alert, educationally informed and 
has high platform art. 


ELIZABETH BAIN, formerly of a Portland, 
Oregon, high school, is now national organizer 
of the American Social Hygiene Society. 


Fr. &. CLERK, superintendent, Winchester, 
ave a stereopticon description of the Hand- 
oundation public school plant of his city. 

He also had a model ten feet square of the plant 
on exhibition. 


WALLACE FE. MASON, Normal School, 
Keene, N. H., and eleven of his teachers were in 
attendance. Did any other State Normal school, 
considering the distance, have such a record? 


L. E. YORK, superintendent, Massillon, Ohio, 
has an enviable record for high spot education at 
home and extension of influence through Chau- 
tauqua management. 


GEORGE C. MAURER, © superintendent, 
Wooster, O., retains his position among the fore- 
most leaders of state affairs. A wise school man 
and a skilful leader of the community. 


WILSON HAWKINS, superintendent, Can- 
ton, O., has the record we think in construction 
achievement in the last three years. 


O. E. GEPPERT exhibited the latest maps in 
the New World History and Geography. 


LORRAINE EF. WOOSTER, ‘state superinten- 
dent, Kansas, gave a delightful dinner party to- 
all state superintendents and those on her pro- 
gtam. She was president of the State Superin- 
fendents’ section, and there were no higher spots 
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on any program than Congresswoman Robert- 
son of Oklahoma and Congressman Fess of 
Ohio. 

ALICE ROBERTSON, Congresswoman from 
Oklahoma, the lone woman in Congress, made 
as captivating a speech on Miss Wooster’s pro- 
gram as was made at Atlantic City. 

ALFRED RONCOVIERI, | superintendent, 
San Francisco, has already been in office twenty 
years, which is twice as long as any other super- 
intendent has served. He is already elected for 
two years more. 

CARROLL G. PEARSE, principal, Miiwaukee 
Normal School, was officially active for the 
N. E. A. 

H. W. LULL, Superintendent of Newport, 
R. 1., dean of superintendents in New England, is 
in the prime of professional vigor after serving 
Manchester, N. H., Milford and Quincy, Mass., 
and Newport, R. Il. He is always active in public 
affairs as well as educationally. 

HON. M. P. SHAWKEY, who closed twelve 
years of eminently valuable service as State Sup- 
erintendent of West Virginia on the same day 
that Woodrow Wilson closed eight years of 
eventful service as President of the United 
States, is the most national educator the state 
has ever had, the only man of the state who has 
been president of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 

FRANK V. THOMPSON, Superintendent, 
Boston, is proving to be one of the ablest official 
leaders the city has ever had. He is progressive, 
sensible, heroic and a clever as well as forceful 
=peaker. 

HELEN T. WOOLLEY. director of the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Cincinnati, is 
still the most dependable specialist in the study 
of children in school and out, physically and psy- 
chologically, with a view to using all knowl- 
edge of individuals in the guidance of their ac- 
tivities in life. Mrs. Woolley’s writings are al- 
ways scientific and inspiring. 

ROBERT C. CARROLL, M. D., Asheville, N. 
C., is one of the brilliant writers of today. The 
following is characteristic of his appreciation of 
a better day: “Even today one large college 1s 
matriculating pupils on the basis of their ability 
to use their minds right—not on the basis of 
what has been stuffed into their wits for entrance 
examination purposes.” 

LUCILE EAVES, Ph. D., author of “Training 
for Store Service.” as the result of her investiga- 
tion of Boston store policies has the unusual dis- 
tinction of having been on the faculties of Stan- 
ford University, the State Universities of Cali- 
fornia and Nebraska and Simmons College. 

MABEL CARNEY, of Teachers College, New 
York, is the high priestess of the profession in alf 
matters pertaining to rural schools, and few 
members of the faculty rank with her in useful- 
ness or influence, 
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SARAH WITHERS of Richmond, Va., editor- 
in-chief of B. F. Johnson & Co.’s school books, 
is largely responsible for the phenomenal success 
of their publications. 


MILTON C. POTTER, Superintendent, Mil- 
waukee, continues to avoid rocks and shoals in 
one of the most intense cities professionally in 
the country. 


DR. ALBERT LEONARD, Superintendent, 
New Rochelle, is the most literary probably of all 
superintendents in the country. He is one of the 
best-read men in administrative ‘work and has 
done more editorial writing than any man in ac- 
tive supervision. Withal he is one of the most 
skilful men in the selection of teachers whom we 
have ever known. 


WALTER R. BARNES, head of the Depart- 
ment of English and Dean of the Fairmont, West 
Virginia, State Normal School, president of the 
State Association for 1921, is one of the most 
suggestive and inspiring teachers of literature in 
the country. We know of no better poised and 
keener visioned progressive educator than Walter 
R. Barnes. 


ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Lowell, 
Mass., led the community singing at all sessions 
and at many banquets. He always sang solos, 
and had short special programs. We have known 
no one to do as varied work as did he, and it 
was always 100 per cent. attractive. Mr. Brown 
is in a class by himself in convention work of the 
kind. 


MRS. CORINNE ROOSEVELT ROBIN- 
SON, New York, sister of Theodore Roosevelt, 
made as brilliant an address as was made at the 
meeting. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, Dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, New York, at the Teachers College ban- 
quet, made the most significant address we have 
heard upon the evolution of teacher training in 
the last five years, followed by a definite state- 
ment on immediate modifications that are to be 
made. He covered the field of teacher training 
yesterday, today and tomorrow clearly and at- 
tractively. 


DR. FRANK B. TROTTER, president of 
the State University of West Virginia, Morgan- 
town, has seen the enrollment double in his six 
years of service and has enlarged the campus area 
and erected more new and elegantly modern 
buildings than has any other president in the his- 
tory of the University. Indeed, we can think of 
no State University that has had a larger building 
Program in proportion to the population of the 
State in eight years than this at Morgantown. 
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J. WALTER BARNES, of the Board of Con- 
trol of West Virginia, is one of the few distinctly 
educational men who has had so long service in 
the direction of financial affairs of a state. The 
new outlook for the higher institutions of learning 
in the state is due to him. He was for fifteen 
years principal of the Fairmont, West Virginia, 
Normal School. 


JOSEPH ROSIER, who has made Fairmont, 
West Virginia, State Normal School the best 
known of the state normal schools of the South, 
was a professor in the school in the 90’s, super- 
intendent of Fairmont for fifteen years and be- 
came president of the school six years ago. He 
has the clearest vision of the service of a State 
Normal School to all school] interests of its dis- 
trict of any one we know. Eighty-five per cent. 
of the rural schools of the county have gradu- 
ates of his school as teachers. Has any other 
school such a record? 


PETER MORTENSON, superintendent, Chi- 
cago, gave as artistic an invitation to meet in 
Chicago in 1922 as has been heard. 


FRANK CODY, superintendent, Detroit, has 
dealt with as big problems as have been pre- 
sented to an educator and he is solving them 
skilfully. He is equally at home with the ma- 
terial and the professional phases of the work. 
He is a great builder and an heroic eliminator. 


D. B. CORSON, superintendent, Newark, N. 
J., has put across as many vital and effective 
phases of progress as has any superintendent 
in the country. 


TOHN KPNNEDY, Batavia, N. Y., former c 
superintendent. founder and skilful promoter 
the Batavia plan of school work. is still active 
the championship of the plan which has had ar- 
dent supporters in many states. 

WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, ‘has 
clarified his thinking on the Project Method 
and has magnified its educational purpose better 


than any one else whom we know. 


O. E. PORE, county superintendent, Ravenna, 
Ohio, Portage County, has as many vitalizing 
plans for rural community improvement that 
are “efficiency plus” as we have known and his 
scheme for lectures throughout the county Is 
the best we have known. He publishes a county 
school magazine, The Speedometer, finely illus- 
trated. 


J. O. EVJEN, Ph. D.. president State Normal 
School, Mayville, N. D., has brought to that 
state-a scholarly knowledge of the professional 
phases of teacher training, and in the December, 
1920, issue of the Quarterly Bulletin of his school 
presents one of the best statements on State 
Normal Schools that we have seen 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION PLAN 
FOR ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Your committee, appointed one year ago to 
determine upon and recommend a plan for the 
annual election of officers of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education <As- 
sociation, has assumed that the association com- 
missioned its committee to consult, so far as pos- 
sible, members of the association, make a care- 
ful analysis of the present status, in the light of 
which it might possibly discern whether the as- 
sociation is accomplishing the definite purpose 
for which it was organized, and to recommend 
that such immediate steps be taken as will most 
effectively assure the future permanence, use- 
fulness, progressional ideals, effective direction 
and operation of this organization. 

With these ends in view, your committee re- 
spectfully submits the following report for your 
consideration. 

ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL. 

Membership in the Department of Superinten- 
dence shall be defined to include state, county, 
‘and city superintendents (1,000 population and 
above), assistant superintendents fand all state 
and national officers of school administration 
who are members of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

The Department of Superintendence shall pro- 
vide its own system of financial support and shall 
be financtally independent of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

OFFICERS. 

The officers of the Department of Superintend- 
ence shall be a president, a first and second 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer and an exec- 
utive committee consisting of four members. 
The president, vce-president an1 treasurer shall 
hold office for a period of o-e year from the 
date of election, including one full year’s semvace 
in the promotion and operation of one meeting 
of the Department. 

The secretary shall be elected by the presi- 
dent and executive committee for an indefinite 
period subject to termination at the close of the 
February meeting of each year. 

Members of the executive committee shall 
hold office for four years, one member retiring 
each year. At the first election the member re- 
ceiving the largest number of votes in the initial 
election shall serve for four years, and the others 
for three, two, and one year respectively accord- 
ing to the number of votes received. 

The president shall be an ex-officio member 
and chairman of the executive committee. 

DUTIES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTFF 


The executive committee shall be regarded as 


the administrative body of the Department sub- 

ject to the call of the president, to supplement 

and assist him in the conduct of his office. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The procedure for the election of officers shall 
be as follows :— 

Nominations shall be made from the floor on 
the morning of the first day’s session at a time 
previously agreed upon by the executive com- 
mittee and announced in the printed program 
of the meeting. 

METHOD OF BALLOTING. 

The tickets issued by the secretary of the De- 
partment to members of the association shall be 
provided with a detachable stub to be used as a 
ballot. 

Two places for balloting shall be provided, one 
at the secretary’s headquarters, the other at the 
entrance to the auditorium in which the general 
sessions are held. 

The ballot boxes shall be open for voting 
from 11 a. m. until 6 p. m. on the third day of the 
meeting. 

Those candidates receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes for the respective offices shall be 
considered the choice of the Association and de- 
clared elected. 

The entire procedure of balloting shall be in 
charge of the executive committee and the sec- 
retary. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESULT OF BALLOT. 

On Friday, ‘at the regular business meeting, 
the president shall call for the report of the sec- 
retary, announcing the result of the ballots cast 
for the several officers of the Association. 

It is the recommendation of this committee 
that since its function is understood to be to ex- 
amine and determine the availability of the 
Springer plan, propesed last year, or to propose 
an alternate plan, that the plan for reorganiza- 
tion herewith proposed be substituted for the 
tentative Springer plan and be set in operation 
at this session. It is further recommended that 
in this emergency the clause providing for the 
nomination on the first day of the meeting be 
read the second day of the meeting of February, 
1921. 

(Signed) A. FE. Winship 
E. E. Hartwell 
H. S. Weet 
J. W. Sexton 
R. G. Jones 

Presenting the report. 
Certifed by Belle M. Ryan 
March 2, 1921. 
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A successful man uses all his mind for the business of thinking and wastes none of it on 


the extravagance of hate.—Bruce Barton. 
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STATEMENT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


F. M. HUNTER, PRESIDENT 


Atlantic City, N. J., March 3, 1921. 

The executive committee of the N. E. A. notes 
with approval the statement of R. G. Jones, 
speaking for the reorganization committee of 
the Department of Superintendence on March | 
to the effect that the Department of Superinten- 
dence has had and should have no thought of 
separation from the parent organization, and 
that the action taken in the adoption of the re- 
port presented by him at that time contemplated 
the full continuance of the Department of Super- 
intendence as an integral part of the N. E. A. as 
heretofore. This is of especial importance at this 
time because a united teaching profession is ral- 
lying rapidly and enthusiastically to the support 
of a great constructive national program tn pub- 


lic education. Furthermore, any other action 
would have been entirely illegal and null and 
void under the charter of the Association. The 
executive committee recognizes the right of a 
department of the Association to define its own 
membership. 

The executive committee announces that at 
the Des Moines meeting ample provision will be 
made to take care of all departments and sec- 
tions. The needs of all classes of membership 
in the National Association will be fully met. 

To the end that we very fully know the needs 
and desires of all groups of our membership, a 
conference of representatives of all deparrments 
and sections is hereby called to meet at Des 
Moines the first week of July, 1921. 
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HOW SHALL THE SUPERINTENDENT SPEND HIS TIME? 


BY CHARLES §., 


Superintendent City 

A few suggestions first as to how he shall not 
spend his time. He should not devote any time to 
holding his job. Just as the only way to keep chil- 
dren from getting out of order is to have no or- 
der for them to get out of, so the best way to hold 
a job is to forget that one has a job to hold. 

He should not waste his time. Therefore he 
should not attempt to harmonize that small per- 
centage of teachers in his own corps who are 
on principle conscientious objectors. 

Furthermore, he who directs the public schools 
should allot no time to the political, religious, 
and reform movements which from time to 
time divide the community into two warring 
factions. Should he become a partisan in these 
controversies there is danger that the same 
alignment for and against the schools shall come 
to exist as divides the people into pros and an- 
ties on the question at issue. 

How then should he spend his time? He 
should of course keep abreast of modern educa- 
tional investigation and experimentation. He 
should know the weakness and strength of his 
own organization and should know how to elim- 
inate weakness and to substitute strength. But 
the formulation of an adequate school policy is 
for him an academic project. To put that policy 
over is the crucial test of leadership. The haz- 
ard is not in determining what to do, but in 
deciding how to do it. The purely intellectual 
controversies concerning educational values are 
easily placated. The re-adjustments that indiv- 
iduals must make to meet changing demands of 
reform occasion friction. Persuasive power of 
the highest order is required to induce men and 
women at the cost of much money, labor, and 
discomfort to make these re-adjustments, 

The school executive therefore should not get 
too much abscrbed in the purely intellectual as- 
pects of his labor. He must be the leader of 


Schools, 


MEEK 


Madison, Wis. 


men and women as well as the intellectual guide 
of school children. He must not forget that 
leadership depends largely upon the personality 
of him who attempts to lead and that the tech- 
nique he applies in seeking support is often more 
important than the validity of the cause he es- 
pouses. Popular support of any measure de- 
pends in a far greater degree upon him who ad- 
vocates it than upon the abstract worth of the 
proposal presented for popular approval. 

The executive who gets things done therefore 
devotes time to knowing his people, cultivating 
their friendship, and procuring their faith. The 
superintendent wants to be the educational 
leader of his own professional force. He there- 
fore should devote all the powers of his mind 
and his soul to procuring and maintaining his 
leadership in the organization of which he is 
nominally the head. 

Here again he cannot do this by appealing 
only to the intelligence of teachers. In this day 
teachers must be invited to do what is desired 
of them, they may not be ordered to do what is 
required of them. He who must depend for his 
authority upon the good will of those whom he 
is to lead must possess not only vision and con- 
structive ability which shall command the re- 
spect of teachers, but he must also have a soul 
to whick all that is human in the corps will re- 
spond. Effective leadership demands that the 
hearts of al! shall be listed as well as that intel- 
ligence of all be mobilized. If the hearts of all 
are won then all will do not only what is ex- 
pected of them but far more than is hoped of 
them. The relationship which procures this re- 
action is possible only when he who is in the 
position of authority has the great, deep, genu- 
ine zeal for service. If he be so stimulated he 
may infuse into them faith in themselves and 
enthusiasm in their life work. 
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WHAT HAPPENED AT ATLANTIC CITY? 

The Reorganization of the Department of Su- 
perintendence at Atlantic City was more signifi- 
cant than that of the N. E. A. at Salt Lake City, 
but it was all so different. At Salt Lake City it 
was a revisy time. There were rehearsals, re- 
citals, conferences at all hours of day and most 
hours of night with addresses staged everywhere 
by everybody who could be trusted to boost and 
boom the new order of things. At Atlantic City 
it was all as quiet and peaceful as a Puritan 
prayer meeting. There was not a moment’s di- 
version from the regular programs or at break- 
fasts, luncheons, dinners or banquets. There 
was not an address in its favor and the merest 
ripple of an objection and not a vote against it 
from the thousands assembled. It was a great 
evolution without a trace of revolution. It was 
simply wonderful. 

Why was any evolution desirable? 

One of the standing suggestions of the Journal 
of Education is “Don’t Start Anything.” It is 
easy to start a conflagration but not easy to stop 
it. A fool can start a forest fire or a holocaust in 
a great city which no fire department can check. 
We have been watching educational affairs so 
long that it is easy to see the danger in a lighted 
educational cigarette that is carelessly thrown 
into a tinder box, and we have flung out many 
“Danger Signals” to educators who were wreck- 
lessly starting something. 

About fifteen months ago we saw one of those 
lighted stubs thrown into the Department of Su- 
perintendence in a suggestion that city superin- 
tendents ought not to be presidents but that the 
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honor should go to educational leaders. Anyone 
experienced as an onlooker could but see that 
something would be started by that fire brand. 
It was saying in the open what had been said on 
the quiet for some time, namely, that city super- 
intendents are not educators unless, etc. 

At Salt Lake City the Reorganization made 
“oil domes” of state superintendents but no pro- 
vision for any representation of the Department 
of Superintendence. It ought not to have taken 
any wit to see what was inevitable after that. 

The inevitable happened at Atlantic City. Ji 
there is any misfortune in it there is no blame 
anywhere except in the educational cigarette 
stubs that were thrown into the tinder box once 
too often, 

a Ow On © 
WHAT WILL HAPPEN? 

No one knows just how the new order of things 
in the Department will function. At Salt Lake 
City every one knew that the old order of things 
in the N. E, A. management was worn out; that 
repairing was impossible; that it meeded to be 
junked and a reorganization effected. It was not 
perfect but it is functioning admirably for the first 
eight months. After the Des Moines meeting a 
better checking up can be made. 

No one knows what the Reorganization of the 
Department will mean. It will be a Department 
of Superintendence and as such it will function. 
Just how efficiently time alone can tell. It is ad- 
mirably officered. No more efficient leader could 
have been chosen than Superintendent R. G. 
Jones of Cleveland. He is second to no edu- 
cator in the United States in demonstrated effi- 
ciency. He is a brilliant administrator with a 
level head. He will give the new order of things 
a fair trial. 





The National Education Association will mreet 
in Des Moines, July 3-8. 
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WHAT WILL BE THE RELATION TO THE 
N. E. A.? 

No one can prophesy what the relation of the 
Reorganized Department will be to the Reorgan- 
ized National Education Association. 

There will be no Reorganized National Edu- 
cation Association until after the Des Moines 
meeting. All that is done this year is merely on 
faith and not as a Reorganized National Educa- 
tion Association. We are not sure whether it was 
tragedy or comedy to hear the management of 
the old National Education Association assume 
that it wasto be the management of the Reorgan- 
ized National Education Association and tell with 
autocratic confidence what would be done at Des 
Moines. It was at least highly amusing to hear 
them unhesitatingly tell what would be done as 
though they never once suspected that any one 
would take their democratic devotion seriously. 
They evidently have never planned to pass the 
management Over to democratic hands. 

The Reorganized Department will function in 
the Reorganized National Education Associa- 
tion if it is wanted there, but six thousand super- 
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intendents are now in position to act independ- 
ently if necessary. They will not tag on behind 
any domineering machine if we read the signs 
of the times aright. 

——$—$——— OOO 


“ACTIVE” MEMBERS 


Until about three years ago the National Edu- 
cation Association had a class of members called 
“Active.” They had a blue badge marked “Ac- 
tive.” Whoever was entitled to that badge had 
paid $4 one year and $2 a year thereafter. He 
received the “Volume of Proceedings” free. 
There was a “Year Book” which comtained the 
name, degrees, position and address of “Active” 
members, who also received the “Year Book.” 

“Active” members had many privileges not en- 
joyed by others. There were excursions, enter- 
tainments, receptions, etc., which only were for 
“Active” members. In case of an anticipated 
‘crowd at any meeting adequate space was re- 
served for “Active” members. Only such “Ac- 
tive’ members could attend any business meet- 
ing, and only “Active” members could hold office 
or vote on any question, There was a great gulf 
fixed between these and other members. 

All this distinction was wiped out: recently. 
No one has any privilege above any teacher or 
other educator among the seventy-five thousand. 
There is no longer a “Year Book” of members. 
None receive the “Volume of Proceedings” free. 
There is no reservation for the elect, no privi- 
lege of hold ng office or of voting. The “Active” 
member has disappeared. In phrasing, the sev- 
enty-five thousand are styled “Active” members, 
but when in the rules and regulations it says that 
“Active” members shall have the privilege of 
voting it assumes that that is a privilege for a 
special class, and when that special class was 
eliminated, that rule was also eliminated. Call- 
ing everybody active does not mean the same 
“Active” as it meant for years. 

Jeff recently asked Mutt how many legs a cow 
would have if you called her tail a leg. 

“Five,” said Mutt. 

“ll bet you a ten spot that you are wrong,” 
said Jeff. 

When the money was put up Jeff said: “She 


has four legs, calling her tail a leg doesn’t make 
it a leg.” 
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WILL THE N. E. A. BE DEMOCRATIC? 

At Salt Lake City and all along the line since 
the slogan has been: “The Reorganization of 
the N. E. A. is Democratic.” A hundred thou- 
sand classroom teachers who have paid their 
dues for 1921 will watch the reign of Democracy 
at Des Moines. If the machinery is the same as 
heretofore, if there is no real prominence given 
in the management to the rank and file they will 
understand that they have been buncoed. 

If the old managers manage the choice of new 
managers there will be a New Reorganization by 
and by. If that cry of Democracy was a cheap 


camouflage the Lord have mercy on the camou- 
flagers. 


DEMOCRACY VS. ARISTOCRACY IN EDU- 
CATION 


A. E, WINSHIP 

30ston 

i Before National Council of Education, Atlantic City, 
February 28, 1921.] 

Washington and Jefferson gave Virginia the 
biggest and best farms in the New World at a 
time when the Illinois prairies were in wild grass. 
Today Illinois has three of the seven richest agri- 
cultural counties in the United States and no 
county in Virginia has as appreciable rank. 

Aristocracy and democracy in agriculture and 
education must be judged by their ultimate influ- 
ence. 

Greater Boston has ten colleges and universi- 
ties that will index 100 in scholarly standards in 
any survey, and yet Ponzi scooped in ten millions 
from ignorant people in nine months, and $57,- 
000,000 of poor people’s money is tied up in Bos- 
ton’s busted banks. 

Boston street car conductors say: “Leave by 
the nearer door,” and we pay a ten-cent fare and 
the State pays, millions every year to make up a 
deficit. 

The classroom teachers of the United States 
have entirely eliminated the brogue of school 
children of all nations; have entirely eliminated 
‘taint, hisen, theirn” and other mustangish ex- 
pressions from public speech; have eliminated 
ragged clothes, dirty hands and faces, and in- 
fested heads. 

Boston had 800 incorrigible boys in a millton- 
dollar institution in 1900 and only eight tncorri- 
gible boys in 1920 and the need of an institution 
had been eliminated by classroom teachers, who 
have also reduced the number of school children 
in court one-half. 

Isn’t it somebody’s business to be responsible 
for young people out of school from fourteen to 
twenty? 

Might it not be well to survey the influence of 
colleges and universities on young people of col- 
lege age? Isn't it possible that classroom 
teachers who are a real success with the spread 
of democracy with the children of school age are 
peculiarly qualified to survey educational activi- 
ties? Isn’t it possible that they are able, at least, 
to pass judgment upon every survey before it is 
given to the public? 

Isn’t it possible that all surveying should be for 
the purpose of broadening democracy in educa- 
tion as well as for heightening aristocracy in 
scholarship? 





A CHINESE PRACTICE 
In China on every New Year’s Day the head 
of every household offers sacrifices to Heaven, to 
his ancestors, to the Emperor, to his parents and 
then to the teachers of the land. With them 
teachers outrank philosophers, seers and states- 
men. 


_——- 





Conceit is the foam of a stale mind. 
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THE NEW JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


A subscriber from the Middle West writes :— 
“Your issue of February 17th marks a new era in 
educational journalism. 
have wished we 


TESTING SCHOOL CHILDREN* 

Many as are the books already published on 
Tests and Measurements none has been pub- 
lished that meets the issues here presented. For 
once we have a book that deals wholly with nor- 
mal children; a book wholly constructive and 
forward looking; a book planning to go some- 
where without stopping to read all signs of “A 
cross road, leads nowhere.” 

It is a study carried op and published without 
No book with a commercial bias 
charts and diagrams as 


You say what many of us 
. 


could say, or that some could 


one 


say for us.” 


At the Atlantic City meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence many persons said in 
various phrasing that the editor of the Jour- 
nal of Education owed it to the profession to 
magnify the features in education which no one 
else can magnify. 


regard to cost. 
would ever use such 


abound in this book. 

The study was not made to boost any system 
of Tests and Measurements, nor was it under- 
taken to promote any new scheme. It was un- 
dertaken and continued to the end purely to know 
the truth rather than to make fame or fortune 


Many circumstances have conspired to lead 
us to think there is a service which can be and 
possibly should be rendered by the Journal of 
Education at once. 


A few things are beyond controversy. The 
editor of the 


Journal of Education knows 
the schools and school men and women of the 
United States as a whole as does no one else. 
He can relate the things that are to the things 
that have been for fifty years as can no one 


for those engaged in it. 

The aim was to find the extent to which ob- 
jective test results can be of help in the analysis 
and improvement of the individual child’s ad- 


sat 


justment to school. No meanings have been else. He has always been on the firing line 
A read into the tests which have not come from re- of progress. Above all else he has never 
ii sults, the data were always in such shape as to been a factor in any _ educational political 
: lend themselves directly to the investigation. machine and has never opposed any edu- 


We have been open minded toward all tests. 
From the day when Dr. Edward L. Thorndike 
launched upon the school world his test of hand 
writing we have been sure that sometime great 
good would come of it. We have often been 
sorely tempted to criticise some phases of the 
work for which evidently too much was claimed, 


cational political machines but has always been 
active in the promotion of educational 
ests. 
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There are several phases of education that 
need to be stressed just now which the Jour- 
nal of Education will try to magnify helpfully. 

“Who’s Who” will be featured as never be- 
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but we have put a muffler on the temptation. 
This attitude of mind makes us all the more en- 
thusiastic when we find a great piece of work 
like this of Miss Dewey and her associates m 
which methods are clearly explained and results 
definitely valued. 

It is impossible to give any suggestions even 
of the way the work is done. Whoever has 
occasion Or desire to know the latest demonstra- 
tion of the methods and results will get this 
book, while those who are not desirous to know 
the latest word would not get the book however 
much was said regarding it. 

What is found here will be found nowhere else. 
It is not a different way of saying something, but 
it is the saying of what no one could have said 
without the kind of study made by these artists 
in making such tests and measurements. 

Evelyn Dewey has never wasted time thrash- 
ing old straw for stray kernels, has never had 
interest in cold storage products. She ‘has always 
learned something that no one could tell her, and 
this latest piece of work in which she has been 
engaged is her best work and she has had de- 
voted and skilled associates in this study. 


*“Methods and Results in Testing School Children.” 
Manual of tests used by the Psychological Survey in 
the public schools of New York City, including social 
and physical studies of the children tested by Evelyn 
Dewey, Emily Child and Beardsley Ruml. Elaborately 
illustrated with charts, diagrams and pictures. New 
York: E. P. Dutton Company. 
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Respect is the functioning of appreciation. 


fore anywhere. In a single sentence we shall 
try to tell of some one thing, and only one 
thing at a time, that men and women are doing. 

Service to the high schools will be empha- 
sized at once. Then service to Teacher-Train- 
ing. Then the promotion of Projects. Other 
plans will be matured. 

What the readers of the Journal of Educa- 
tion get can be had in the same way nowhere 
else. There will be no attempt to do what 
others are doing or what others can do. 

We are writing this editorial on the thirty- 
fifih anniversary of assuming the editorship of 
the Journal of Education. It is a good time 
for a reconsecration to devotion to educational 
progress. 

We can but hope that the friends of the Jour- 
nal of Education and its editors will join us in 
the new campaign for a New Journal of Edu- 
cation with a big national influence. 
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A high school a day has been established in 
the past twenty-eight years according to the 
Bureau of Education. 
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A thousand educators not on the program could 
have talked as acceptably as those who were on the 


program. 
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More Who's Who 


issue of March 24. 


at Atlantic City will be in the 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN CHILD PLACEMENT 


BY R. A. 


KENT 


Superintendent of Schools, Duluth 


In grades four and six special promotions 
were given as a result of these tests to seventy- 
eight pupils. Those pupils in the sixth grade 
with a mental age of fifteen or more were pro- 
moted into the Junior High School. In the Jun- 
ior High School each class was divided into four 
sections according to the ability indicated by the 
tests, grouping the children into the superior, 
normal, dull and the mentally retarded. 

Five months after the children had been put 
into the new classes their work was checked and 
showed the following significant facts: First, of 
the seventy-eight pupils given special promo- 
tion, only four failed to receive a second promo- 
tion at the next regular promotion time; second, 
the number of failures among the rest of the 
children was reduced one-half, from thirty-eight 
to eighteen; third, marks which were given the 
children by the teacher showed that pupils who 
were indicated to be the brighter ones by the 
test received the better marks in geography, 
reading and arithmetic, three subjects in which 
particular study was made concerning this rela- 
tionship; on the other hand, pupils of low intel- 


ligence received poor marks from the teachers; 
fourth, although many teachers were not in favor 
of the plan when it was begun, answers which 
they gave in writing at the end of the period 
showed that they believed that the change had 
made the discipline easier, had increased the in- 
terest in school work and that the majority of 
children had been benefited; fifth, actual compu- 
tation showed that according to the marks which 
all the children received, the work which they 
had been domg was better with the children 
of all degrees of intelligence except those chil- 
dren who were the brightest; placing them by 
themselves and expecting of them what they 
should perform was putting a higher standard 
than they had previously been working toward 
and showed up the fact that they were not accus- 
tomed to doing as much work as their ability 
would indicate they should; sixth, the use of 
such an intelligence test in connection with 
teachers’ marks is far more reliable in putting 
children in the grades where they belong than 
are teachers’ marks alone. 
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WHAT ONE REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN CITY IS 
DOING IN TEACHING AMERICANISM 


BY FRANK CODY 


Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


Our definition of Americanization, then, is: 
Any intensive process that -will help to make a 
man or woman an intelligent, loyal, active citi- 
zen of America. 

Americanism is just a plain attempt to apply 
to government the second of the two great com- 
mandments, which is expressed, in the vernacu- 
lar of this dynamic age, as “the square deal.” 
That is what we have to teach the foreigner, and 
all the rest hinges upon it: Americanism means 
“a square deal.” 

Nothing has been more clearly demonstrated 
than that there is a limit to our national powers 
of assimilation during any given period. It 
should be determined from year to year or from 
month to month, not by guess work, but by con- 
tinuous study along scientific lines by a perma- 
nent immigration commission similar in charac- 
ter to our Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Legi laticn regula‘ing the volume of immigra- 
tion, as well as legislation dealing with any other 
of the many domestic and international phases 
of the question, should be based on the findings 
of this commission. What we need in this prob- 
lem, first of all, is a policy, an intelligent, scien- 
tific policy, and what we must posttively get 
away from is our present method of alternate 
apathy and hysteria. 

The need for Americanization and the ma- 
chinery for it will continue to be vital to our 
commonwealth, not only until every foreign- 


born resident is a good citizen, but until every 
native American and Mayflower descendant is a 
good citizen as well, 

| think it (the Americanization of the Ameri- 
can) is more vital than the Americanization of 
the alien, important as that is. The standard of 
our native citizenship is, and must continue to 
be, the basis and measurement of the citizenship 
we expect our aliens to aspire to. 

If practical 
thing, it is that Americanization of the first gen- 
eration of immigrants:is usually a gradual, often 
a slow process, sometimes never completely ac- 


experience demonstrates one 


complished, but the Americanization of future 
generations under an intelligent program 1s as 
inevitable as the growth of fruit under the sum- 
mer sin 

If we have been progressing, I lay it to these 
features of our policy: A trained teaching force, 
a stantard method and course, large attractive 
buildings, and willingness to extend facilities 
where necessary. 

ur system is capable of ready expansion to 
meet any call made upon it. That its facilities 
wi'l continue to be more and more widely made 
use of is our constant aim. A heavy attendance 
at evening schools is a healthful indication in a 
community and efforts to bring it about should 
receive the active backing of every citizen, from 
the mayor of the city to the foreman in the 
shops. 
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FOUNDATION PRINCIPLES FOR GRADING SALARIES 


A PENNSYLVANIA PLAN. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT F, E, DOWNES 


Harrisburg 


The Harrisburg salary schedule is the result 
of an exhaustive study on the part of a commit- 
tee of teachers, representing various teaching 
groups, and also representative of the entire 
teaching force of the city. While the superin- 
tendent of schools contributed to the final out- 
come by way of encouragement and suggestion 
and by giving his approval to the report of the 
committee, the schedule is essentially teacher 
made and to the teachers belong the credit for 
whatever of merit it contains. 

The basic principles upon which the schedule 
is constructed are the following :— 

1. That positions to which both men and 
women are eligible should carry with them 
equal opportunities and benefits as to salary 
schedule, irrespective of the sex of the hold- 
ers. 

2. That salaries should be dependent upon 
education, experience, and the character of cer- 
tification held, rather than upon mere grade of 
position. 

3. That special self-improvement in service 
should lead to prompt and substantial reward. 
4. That retention in service or salary ad- 
vancement should be dependent upon the rend- 
ering of service that is at least “satisfactory.” 
EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK. 

The first of these principles will be generally 
conceded in this age as sound, and_ probably 
needs no further elaboration. The time has 
passed for the subtle argument of “economic 
necessity,” or “supply and demand,” to be used as 
an excuse for paying men more than women, 
when employed in the same class of service and 
when each group is equally well qualified to 
perform that service. While I regret to state 
that in our former schedules in Harrisburg cer- 
tain salary distinctions on the basis of sex ex- 
isted, [ am glad to announce that our present 
schedule is entirely free from these distinc- 

tions. 

EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL QUALIFICATIONS. 


The Harrisburg schedule is what has come 
to be commonly known as a single-salary sched- 
ule. This probably is a misnomer, for we really 
have three general schedules—one for  aca- 
demic teachers, one for shop teachers, and a 
third for all others requiring special state cer- 
tification, such as certification in music, draw- 
ing, commercial branches, cooking, sewing, etc. 
The underlying principle in each schedule is 
that its provisions apply alike to all grades of 
the school system. It assumes that the work 
of teaching is of equal importance in any grade 
and that the fact of being assigned to the first 
year of the elementary schools, the second year 
of the junior high school, or the last year of 
the senior high school, is a mere incident, so far 


as salary remuneration is concerned. Stated 
more concretely, such a schedule means that 
a college graduate may receive the same bene- 
fits of schedule, whether she teaches in the 
first grade or the twelfth. Shop men, likewise, 
who fulfil certain eligibility requirements as to 
education, teaching experience, and trade ex- 
perience, are placed on a common schedule, no 
matter where they teach. The same general 
rule applies uniformly throughout the school 
system. 

Academic teachers are classified as follows in 
the application of the schedule: (a) holders of 
provisional, professional and normal certificates 
(all temporary certificates by law); (b) holders 
of state permanent certificates and normal di- 
plomas; (c) college graduates, with bachelor’s 
degree or equivalent; (d) college graduates, 
with master’s degree, in cursu; (e) college grad- 
uates with doctor’s degree, in cursu. Shop 
teachers have three distinct classifications, ac- 
cording to the amount of professional training 
they have had beyond the minimum eligibility 
requirements for employment. Other special 
teachers, likewise, are divided into three 
groups, according to professional training. 

INDUCEMENT TO SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

The third basic principle in the construction 
of a sound and just salary schedule, we believe, 
as previously stated, is that the schedule should 
provide substantial encouragement for continu- 
eus self-improvement. Of course, as a rule, 
argument in favor of this principle will be 
found in the comparative results achieved in 
the classroom. But let us suppose, even, that 
two teachers are doing equally satisfactory 
classroom work—-one by virtue of inherent tal- 
ent and aptitude; the other by hard study in ex- 
tension courses and summer schools. There 
ought to be some way of.rewarding the latter 
for her spirit and effort. The Harrisburg sched- 
ule attempts to meet this situation, through the 
application of the following rule :— 

“Sec. 185. All teachers and elementary prin- 
cipals may be granted an immediate additional 
increase of $50 in salary, and the maximum for 
each teacher may be increased $50, for each 
eight semester units of college credit, provided 
that such increase in salary and maximum shall 
not exceed $300 and that all credits for addi- 
tional college work shall be filed with the city 
superintendent prior to October 15, of each 
school year.” 

The increases for college credit are in no 
sense bonuses. They are permanent additions 
to salaries, continuing during the entire tenure 
of the teachers affected, and are given irrespec- 
tive of whether the credits have been obtained 
prior to or subsequent to emplayment in Har- 
risburg. 
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PENALTY FOR POOR SERVICE. 


Our fourth basic principle is that the benefits 
of the schedule should apply only to those 
whose services are satisfactory, or at least give 
promise of being satisfactory. Of the re- 
mainder, those clearly without promise should 
be dropped from the service; those of uncertain 
promise should be given further trial, but with- 
out the usual automatic increase in salary. I 
am gratified to be able to state that in the pres- 
entation of our schedule to the Board of Edu- 
cation the committee of teachers having to do 
with its construction were quite insistent that 
some effective method of rating be incorpor- 
ated in the plan, whereby the continuous bene- 
fits of the schedule should apply on the basis 
of merit only. 


—_—-—* @-e 


No system or rating should be over-rigid in 
its provisions or in its application. It must not 
induce a feeling of unrest or fear. It must be 
applied with justice and sympathy and with due 
consideration of the interests of the teaching 
profession. Many a teacher of limited experi- 
ence may not measure up to standard during 
the first year or two, but if she manifests a de- 
sire to succeed and shows continuous improve- 
ment even though at first slow, she should be 
given every encouragement and her services 
should net be rated as “unsatisfactory.” On the 
other hand, an uninterested, unprogressive, and 
otherwise unpromising teacher should not be 
trifled with. At least it is upon this basis that 
we are endeavoring to apply the merit system 
in Harrisburg. 





A SUPERVISOR’S EXPERIENCE IN DIRECTING A 
TRY-OUT OF THE PROJECT METHOD 


BY ROSE A. 


Assistant Director of 


Practice and 


CARRIGAN 


Training, Boston. 


[At Atlantic City Meeting.] 


My deep-seated conviction regarding the value 
of the project method of instruction in our 
schools has grown out of my complete confidence 
in democratic living. Some one has called this 
democracy of ours “The great social experiment 
of civilization.” Perhaps it is still in the experi- 
mental stage, but certainly a subsequent stage of 
great positive achievement awaits it if we but 
provide for its direction competent well-qualified 
leaders and supply these with loyal, right-think- 
ing, happy followers. Failing of such provision, 
our great democracy stands in grave danger and 
imminent peril. The remedy lies within the 
power of school authorities and must be applied 
in schoolrooms of the present day. 

Right and effective ways of democratic living 
cannot be acquired overnight. Rather they are 
subject to the laws of hab:t building. They grow 
with the child. They more beautifully 
when fostering and pruning are administered day 
by day by the teacher who has been especially 
trained in the art of guiding, whose chief pusiness 
is guidance. 


grow 


This is a strong argument against 
an autocracy and for a democracy in the school- 
toom. Democratic living in the school can be 
promoted by the project method of instruction. 

Various ways have been suggested by which 
the project method of learning may be introduced 
into schools of the traditional type. 

My own approach to the introduction of the 
project method came about through a course of 
instruction which I gave in the fall of 1919 for 
the up-grading of teachers in the service. I ad- 
Vertised not the project method, but the problem- 
project method, because I wanted to have it well 
understood that the course would include pro- 
jects which might be purely intellectual. 

Many of the teachers who registered for this 


promotional work came expecting a course im 
methods applied to arithmetic. The project idea 
was so foreign to this particular group of teachers 
that for the first few lessons considerable discour- 
agement prevailed. Several were even tempted 
ta abandon the work. As the course progressed, 
however, their growing enthusiasm was matched 
only by that of their own pupils who were soon 
carrying out purposeful activities with surprising 
zeal. 
Very early in the promotional course the 
teachers adopted as their own project the launch- 
ing and carrying on of a project in each teacher's 
classroom. We discussed the possibilities, set a 
night for reports from each one on preliminary 
happenings in their own classes, and when the 
night arrived we gave our collective judgments 
as to the wisdom of the projects which the chil- 
dren had expressed a desire to undertake. Asa 
result very many acceptable ones were soon in 
full swing. We met two evenings per week and 
consulted about a‘l difficulties that arose in any 
classroom and shared the news of little successes. 
Experiences thus recounted gave courage to the 
faint-hearted. At each meeting I offered what 
counsel I could and was able besides to add a 
little to a clearer understanding of the funda- 
mental philosophy of project work and the es- 
sential characteristics of its application in vari- 
ous situations. No reading was required though 
a selected bibliography was given for use by such 
enthusiasts as might wish to read, but it was un- 
derstood that the teacher’s energy was 
for the experimental project 


needed 
going on in her 
classroom. 

The teachers who conducted this work success- 
fully were just the rank and file of teachers in a 
large city system. They were not a _ picked 
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group, enamoured of the project method or un- 
mistakably characterized by college degree am- 
bitions. Yet they became centres of influence to 
mearby teachers. In each school district where 
they taught other teachers were inveiglea into 
trying to follow their example. Most of the en- 
ticement came through their own pupils who 
pleaded in some such words as “Please can’t we 
have a civic league like Miss Ford’s children?” 
or “Can’t we have a milk campaign and gather 
booklets like ‘Miss Harrington’s class?” Some- 
times the teacher was urged out of a mere pre- 
tense at project activity when children in a neigh- 
boring class where a real project was underway 
asked if they could not help her children to get 
material as they did not seem to know how to 
find it for themselves. And thus the leaven be- 
gan to work. 

The first promotional course was a _ general 
course involving the fundamental philosophy and 
the principles of application. It was followed in 
the fall of last year by other promotional courses 
dealing with project work in specific fields of 
teaching, such as primary grades, manual arts, 
oral expression and history.  Pre-vocational 
teachers of shop and academic classes have been 
stirred to activity by the leadership of their zeal- 
ous special supervisor and by the lecture appeal. 

Recently the results of the various causes of 
stimulation in Boston have become so strongly 
apparent that I have thought we should begin to 
take account of stock. Accordingly a question- 
naire was sent to the elementary school princi- 
pals. There is now under way a cataloguing 2f 
our resulting information for ready reference. 
The responses to the questionnaire have revealed 

azing growth in project activity. 
not to be denied that care must be taken 
in evaluating reports. We must always allow for 
the too great eagerness with which some are ever 
ready to seize upon the new and attempt to pro- 
mote it before making a sufficient study of the 
basic philosophy and fundamental principles 
which must govern its development. These are 
they who may label as project work something 
which is not genuine. They may put forward a 
perfectly good and long familiar type of problem 
work and call it a project, but it may fall short 
of the “Great adventure, the typical unit of life 
experience,” the bit of democratic living which 

is brought about by our ideal project. 

Teachers who embark on the interesting, I 
had almost said perilous journey of project teach- 
ing will always have the need of inspirational 
help. Words of encouragement from _ super- 
visory Officers, a caution here and there, scraps 
of kind advice, even direct information will be 
needed by teachers undertaking for the first time 
to teach through projects. Let it be given gen- 
erously to those courageous pioneers who are en 
marche from the traditional, formal type of 
teaching toward the ideal on which is fixed the 
hope of the supervisor who believes that child 
life is, after all, just life, that the child lives as 
truly from his first to his fourteenth year as he 
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does from his fourteenth year to his seventieth 
and that differences in his response to environ- 
ment at seven or fourteen or seventy are occa- 
sioned only by the varying amounts of his ex- 
perience. 
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OUR PART 


BY CATHERINE A. DOLE 
Lebanon, N. H. 
God of the Pilgrims, in whose power 
This mighty nation puts her trust, 
New England hearts remember still 
Thy dread, “Thou shalt not,” and, “Thou must.” 


A thousand voices speak for man; 

Be ours the faithful call to God. 
America, in “pastures green,” 

Still needs the “comfort” of “Thy rod.” 


Narrow, they say, and hard, are we, 
Unbending, slow to act and blind 
To what the suffering body needs,— 

Dazzied by glories of the mind. 


They are the folk of generous hand, 
Careless, bestowing this world’s food. 

They pat the children’s heads, and say: 
“Just make them happy,—they'll be good.” 


And they, perchance, are greatly right; 
But sure are we, we are not wrong, 

When, in New England, still we say, 
“The only happy are the strong; 


“The only strong are pure in heart; 
And you can do your neighbor good 
Only when you yourself stand straight 

In godiy moral rectitude.” 


Each in our place, she needs us all,— 
Our beautiful, beloved land,— 
Be it New England’s, part to see 
That she has mora] strength to stand! 


We cannot match our neighbors’? gold; 
The brave, young West excels in power; 
But high ideals of the soul 
Are ours, of old, in richest dower. 


She lifts up Freedom’s torch on high, 
Lighting the nations from afar— 
America!—God grant that she 
May light that torch at Truth’s clear star. 


Let her still hold it high above 

The fogs of greed that wrap her feet; 
Ne’er lower it in weariness 

Nor bear it backward in retreat. 


We may not be her mighty limbs; 
We are too little and too worn; 

But we can lift her lovely face 
To scan the stars and front the morn. 


We lift her up; for we are strong; 
The age-long struggles of our past 
Have taught us, only Truth can stand 

And only righteousness can last. 


Let other sections do their part; 

We serve our Country in our place; 
All else to them—if we may be 

The moral backbone of the race. 


—Written for the New England Dinner, Atlantic 
City, March 2, 1921. 
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NEW BOOKS THAT DESERVE YOUR{NOTICE 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


With an Introduction by Henry Suzzallo, President of 
the University of Washington. ‘‘The most complete 
and rational view that has yet been expressed on the 
Junior High School.’’—C. H. Judd, University of 
Chicago. ; . : ; $1.36 


AMERICANS ALL 


14 modern short stories which reveal the essential unity 


underlying our differences of iene color, race, creed 
and fortune. $1.20 


MODERN AMERICAN PLAYS 


As a Man Thinks, The Return of Peter Grimm, Romance, 


Plots and Playwrights, The Unc meereni ee. Intro- 
duction by the editor . $1.72 


MODERN AMERICAN PROSE SELECTIONS 


20 papers of range and distinction by contemporary 
statesmen, educators, essayists, critics and business 
men . $1.00 


MODERN AMERICAN POETRY 


130 poems from 80 authors, ranging from Emily Dickin- 
son to Carl Sandburg. 


‘“*The best book of this sort on the market. 
W. Chandler, Cincinnati University. 


MODERN BRITISH POETRY 


A companion volume to Modern American Poetry. 
“It is that rare and valuable phenomenon, a text book 


’’__ Dean F. 
$1.00 


that may be read for pleasure.’’,—N. Y. Tribune. $1.00 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
The fascinating story of British literary genius, from 


Beowulf to 1920. 167 illustrations. 

‘‘Features of English Literature that deserve mention 
are its scholarship, its ample bibliography at the end of 
the volume, its fresh but shrewd assessment of values, 
and its scope.’’—N. Y. Evening Post. $1 60 


SEVEN STORIES BY HAWTHORNE 


Young Goodman Brown, Ethan Brand, The Maypole of 
Merry Mount, The Great Stone Face, Rappaccini’s 


Daughter, The Seven Vagabonds, Mr. Higginbotham’s 
Catastrophe. Sources from the American Note 
Books. 80 cents 


MELVILLE’S “TYPEE”’ 


The nearest rival of Treasure Island; 
of the South Seas. i : 


Melville’s best tale 
84 cents 


SOON TO APPEAR: 


ONE-ACT PLAYS BY MODERN AUTHORS 


Some fifteen one-act plays, specially fitted for reading 
and presentation by high school pupils. Among the 
authors represented are Galsworthy, Maeterlinck, Singe 
and Tarkington, Probable price, $1.60 


L. V. KOOS, 


University of Minnesota. 


BENJAMIN A. HEYDRICK, 


High School of Commerce, 


New York City. 


GEORGE P. BAKER, 


Harvard University. 


BYRON J. REES, 
Williams College. 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER, 
author of The New Era in 
American Poetry, Challenge, 

etc. 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


JOHN L. HANEY, 
Central High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


CARL VAN DOREN, 


Columbia University, and Lit- 


erary Editor of the Nation. 
Edited by 
S. A. LEONARD, 
University of Wisconsin. 
Edited by 


HELEN LOUISE COHEN 
Washington Irving High 
School, 


New York City. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, Inc. 


1 | Woeet Forty-Seventh Street, New York Cay 
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BOOK TABLE 


SUPERVISED STUDY IN ENGLISH FOR JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADES. By A. Laura McGregor, 
Rochester, N. Y. Introduction by Alfred L. Hall- 
Quest. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
220 pp. 

The entire book is a valuable contribution to the way 
to make Supervised Study a success while avoiding 
everything that might jeopardize it, but that which im- 
presses us especially is the chapter on The Use of Projecis 
in English. It gives us an opportunity to call attention 
to Miss McGregor’s original and attractive way of say- 
ing things. 

“All branches of English except literature are neces- 
sarily ‘tool’ subjects, of value only as they are applied. . 

The chief danger in the use of projects in English 
lies in the strained correlations that may result from an 
effort to enlarge the field of a given project. . . . The 
project in itself becomes tiresome because the work upon 
it is prolonged beyond the natural scope of the problem 
involved. . A problem is essentially a shared ac- 
tivity.” 

HISTORICAL READINGS: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Edited 
with Notes and Biographical Sketches by Helen B. 
Bennett and Joseph A. Haniphy of Brooklyn. With 
an Introduction by George Burman Foster. Chicago 
and New York: Rand McNally and Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 440 pp. 

The idea of Historical Readings is not new, but the 
treatment is not only new but is brilliantly executed. There 
are one hundred and sixty Readings, on fifteen different 
subjects illustrated by fifty-eight portraits and an ex- 
tended biographical note foreach of the characters in 
portraiture. There is as much in each of the readings as 
is needed to make the thought adequate in extent and the 
impression more intense than would be probable if there 
“ne much more of it. There are many of the great 

rave glorified significant incidents in Ameri- 
We can think of no one book that would 

t much that is rich in our history as in these 

Readings of Miss Bennett and Principal Haniphy. 


MODERN AMERICAN POETRY. An Introduction. 
Edited by Louis Untermeyer. Cloth. 1&2 pp. 

MODERN BRITISH POETRY. An_ Introduction. 
Edited by Louis Untermeyer. Cloth. 259 pp. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

These two interesting anthologies cover roughly the 
period from 1870 until 1920. Mr. Untermeyer, himself 
one of the leading poets of the modern school, has chosen 
with rare discrimination and taste a rather large number 
of poems that are both representative and worthy of 
preservation. Each author is given a brief note, and the 
editor has prefixed an enlightening general introduction 
to each of the two volumes. The usual indexes of authors 
and titles are included. 

Among the many masters of verse represented are: 
(British) Hardy, Henley, Stevenson, Wilde, Thompson, 
Watson, Housaman, Seaman, Newbolt, Yeats, Kipling, 
Johnson, Phillips, Belloc, Synge, Chesterton, Masefield, 
Dunsany, Noyes, Stephens, Sassoon, and Rupert Brooke; 
(American) Field,; Markham, Riley, Bunner, Scollard, 
Burton, Guiney, Bangs, Hovey, Cawein, Burgess, Moody, 
Masters, Robinson, Daly, Dunbar, Amy Lowell, Frost, 
Sandburg, Lindsay, Oppenheim, Teasdale, Ficke, Pound, 
Untermeyer, Fletcher, the Benéts, Kilmer, Seeger, and 
Aiken. The American volume is particularly rich in the 
“new poets,” born—some of them—as late as 1895 or 
1898. Both books are delightfully printed. Most read- 





ers will find them ideal fireside companions and faithful 
friends for many a year. 


VOCATIONAL ARITHMETIC FOR GIRLS. By Mrs. 
Nettie Stewart Davis, Public School of Trades for 
Girls, Milwaukee. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce 
Publishing Company. 1538 pp. 

There has been a well defined need of a Vocational 
Arithmetic for Girls and Mrs. Davis has demonstrated 
her fitness for the making of just such a book and the 
publishers have given it the setting it needed. 


HOW TO WRITE AN ESSAY. With Sample Essays 
and Subjects for Essays. By W. T. Webb, M. A. 
New and enlarged edition, with an index. New York: 
E, P. Dutton and Company. Cloth. 

Professor Webb has brought into action a mass of sug- 
gestions and illustrations well worth while for any one 
who writes as well as for those who are learning to write. 
Every page, yes, every paragraph, is brimful of helpful 
information or inspiring comment. 

The book is a clear and comprehensive exposition of 
the essay with special reference to its use in examina- 
tions as a test of the student's ability to express himself 
in clear, simple and correct English. 

The contents are divided into Subjects and Outlines, 
Structure, Diction, Spelling and Punctuation, Summary. 
The author then includes eighty Sample Essays—narra- 
tive, descriptive, reflective and expository—which have 
been chosen as good examples of the work a student 
should be expected to do-rather than as examples distin- 
guished for a literary quality and perfection of form 
which few people are able to attain. A notable feature 
of the book is a classified list of Subjects for Essays 
with Notes in which 1,320 themes are suggested, many of 
them having been used in various public examinations. 


PATHWAY OF LIFE THROUGH CREATION. By 
Silas M. Field. Boston: The Stratford Company. 
Cloth. 331 pp. 

This is an unusual presentation of the theory of one 
man regarding seven stages of creation. It is a study 
concept of the truth, an expose of the Divine Plan con- 
cerning man, perfected, as the objective, and the inherent 
ability within man to know this through natural phe- 
nomena. It discovers that creation through evolution 
and development, from conception to perfection, is 
complete in itself. The subject is viewed from a 
scientific standpoint, while imagery, simile and sym- 
bolism are used in the portrayal. 


THE SEX FACTOR IN HUMAN LIFE: A STUDY 
OUTLINE FOR COLLEGE MEN. By T. W. Gal- 
loway, Ph. D. New York: The American Social Hy- 
giene Association. Cloth. 142 pp. 

This is a frank and elaborate statement of all phases 
of the sex factor in the physical, social, domestic, moral 
and religious life. It is not a book to be read by those 
who are sensitive, but rather for those who want to 
know all that can be known about sex affairs. 








Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicieas 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interesteé 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYB 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chiecage. IL 
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_ 73 Fifth Avenue, New York 








AL DVS 


READING, SPELLING, AND LANGUAGE 











Aldine Readers Primer and Books One to Eight 
READING Learning to Read—A Manual for Teachers 


Aldine Charts and Cards 


LLIN Aldine Speller, Parts One, Two, Three, and Four 
SPE G Aldine Speller, Grades 1-4 and 5-8 


Aldine First Language Book and Manual 
LANGUAGE Aldine Second Language Book and Manual 


Aldine Third Language Book and Manual 
HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS ON ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


Webster's English for Business and Manual 
Webster's English for Business, Abridged and Manual 
Webster's Effective English Expression and Manual 


NEWSON © COMPANY, Publishers 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








THE ALDINE GROUP OF TEXTBOOKS 











FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
JUNIOR ENGLISH BOOK 


By A. M. Hircucock, Hartford Public High School. 442 pp. 12mo. $1.36. 





Designed for use in what Mr. Hitchcock calls “the critical but somewhat 
neglected eighth and ninth years.” It is, of course, similar in method to the 
author’s previous PRACTICE BOOKS, with adaptation to the needs of 
younger pupils. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


By E.H. Tayuor and FISKE ALLEN, Eastern Illinois State Normal School. 
First Book, 210 pp. 12mo. 96 cents; Second Book, 251 pp. 12mo. $1.12. 


All that is best and modern in the more recent development of the teaching 
of mathematics in the 7th and 8th grades is represented by these books. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


3y C. H. Warp, Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 152 pp. 12mo. 92 cents. 


A prominent teacher writes of this book: “Here is an astounding thing. A 
drillmaster of the old school, after twenty years of classroom experience, sits down 
to write a grammar of his own, and without omitting anything that he has found 
essential, does the trick in less than a hundred pages.” 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


rene 








Holden Book Covers 


PROVIDE 


Outside and Inside Protection. 
to Free Text Books 


THAT ARE SUBJECT TO 


Daily Handling, Wear and Tear 
PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


| 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 








EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer: 
cial department of the high schoo! 
J. A. PITMAN. Principal. 

















S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
™RIDGEWATER, MASS. — 

e for teachers in Junior Hight 

Is. A. C. BOYDEN, Princips' 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


July Sth to August 12th 








College and Graduate Courses 
Special Opportunities in Geography, 
History, Civics, Psychology, Educa- 

tion and English 
Excursions to Places of Scientific 
or Historic Interest 
Open Lecture Course 
Entertainments 
Two Regular Courses $30 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Meetings to be Held 





MARCH. 

25-26: South Central Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

APRIL. 

1-2 North Nebraska Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Wayne. President O 
H. Bimson, Oakland; secretary, 
Marjorie Parmenter, Pierce. 

7-9: Eighth Annual Convention of 
Schoolmen’s Week at University 


of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Secretary of General Committee, 
Leroy A. King, University of 


Pennsylvania. 

7-8-9: Southwestern Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, East St. Louis. 

15-16: Central Division of Illinois 
State Teachers Association, Bloom- 
ington. 

19-22: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation at Louisville. President 


James H. Risley, superintendent 
of schools, Owensboro, 
MAY. 


2-6: International Kindergarten 
Union at Detroit, Mich. President, 
Miss Nina Vanderwalker, Burer 1 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

4-6: Annual Conference of School 
Superintendents of Massachusetts 
at Framingham 

16-18: National Association of 
School Accounting and Business 
Officials of Public Schools, at De- 
troit, Mich. President, George F. 
Womrath, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- 
retary, Arthur Kinkade, Decatur, 
Illinois. 


JULY. 
8-8: National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
OCTOBER. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 








BE MERSO N 
e of Oratory 


Colle 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whethe: 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








mCBOOL TEACHERS can increase their income materially by devoting spare 
or full time to the sale of the New International Encyclopaedia. Is used in 
Practically every public library, high school, and educational institution. Liberal 
cOmmissions or fixed salary given, Address Dodd, Mead & Company, New 


York City, 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. 1,282 more boys 
than girls in the public schools. 


OAKLAND. This city has eight 
neighborhood schools. The following 
taken from “Our Public Schools,” is- 
sued by the Oakland school authori- 
ties, gives an idea of what such a 
school is: 

A Neighborhool School is a school 
so constituted and so _ functioning 
that, in addition to providing the 
usual education for the children of 
school age in its particular district, it 
also provides a centre for the civic, 
educational, social and  avocational 
life of the entire «cnimunity—both 
children and adults--which forms its 
appropriate neighborhood. 

It is a social institution built up 
with the purpose of helping an entire 
community to discover itself and its 
larger possibilities, and to make an 
acceptable adjustment between what 
that community has to offer as its 
contribution towards life and what 
life has to offer that community. 

In attaining this end the Neighbor- 
hood School works with all the dif- 


ferent branches of the city govern- 
ment, such as the judicial department, 
the police department, the health de- 
partment, — the organized charity 
agency and the recreati depart- 
ment 

In addition, it reaches out through 


those subtler elements of group life 
that express themselves in patriotic 
organizations, in \mericanization 
work, in business affiliations, in em- 
ployment problems and in_ social as- 
semblages, and attempts to stimulate 
these activities in their best endea- 
vors. 

The Neighborhood School may or 
may not be marked hy the presence 
on its staff of professional specialists, 
such as home teachers, playground 
directors, health visitors, or teachers 
of special groups, but it is always 
marked by its spirit of general ser- 
vice, wise svmpathy, broad interests 
and its skilled anplication of big, im- 
personal principles to limited, per- 
sonal needs. 

The Neighborhood School is a 
builder of attitudes :—working in the 
dailv. small rounds of life. it teaches 
HOW TO LIVE BIGGER. 


SAN DIEGO. Edward L. Hardy 
of the State Normal School and 
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1 | THE STATE OF INDIANA 
DAYTON, OHIO AKRON, OHIO 


Have just adopted for exclusive use 


MENTIMETERS 


contain the widest possible range | during the next five years 
of tests. The testing booklets , 
are complete in themselves, no WOODBURN AND MORAN’S 


—ece | | ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY 
M. R. TRABUE | AND GOVERNMENT 


Teachers College, Columbia University ‘‘Every history teacher will thank her principal 


i 
: 
| 
i 
| 


“1 4 oo ae : who orders this book,” says District Superintendent 
compte’ oe Seen. oe E. W. Stitt of New York City. Revised to 192]. 7th 
tual capacity and can be used and 8th grades. ; Se ee 
with pupils of all ages and Among other adoptions are: New York City, 
grades for | Minneapolis, Boston, Philadelphia, Troy, Newark, 
, | Dayton, Toledo, New London, Bayonne, Duluth, 
Group Intelligence Testing. | Wilkes Barre, Madison, N. J., Hanover, N. H., 
Syracuse, St. Joseph, Mo., Akron, York, Pa., 
Each package of test blanks Winchester, Mass., Rochester, Youngstown, Dover, 
contains everything needed for N. J., etc., ete. 


scoring, recording, and interpret- 


ing the results. These _ tests HORACE MANN READERS 


have been ordered by many A reading method that gives quick, definite and 
schools. Sold only in sets for lasting results. Easy to teach. Pupiis develop the 
fifty pupils at $3.25 and_half- power to think and read independently from the 
sets for twenty-five pupils at beginning. These books are filled with inspiring 
$1.75, transportation charges literature which stimulates love of good reading. 
extra. Write for sample. The Teacher's Manualsclearly and fully explain each 
step of each day’s lesson for the first three years. 


2000 Adoptions stretch from coast to coast 


sounaeet, Han 6 ch | Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic Series 


READY THIS MONTH 
Garden City New York 


| LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


|} || 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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“BUILT FOR THE TYPIST” 


These four words give you the essential 
facts concerning our latest product, the 


Improved Model 10 Remington Typewriter 


HE improvements on this latest Remington 
are many, but they all boil down to one 
factor—the greater convenience of the operator. 


The touch of the Improved Model 10 is 
a mechanical triumph. It is adjusted exactly 
to the natural muscular movements of 
the human hand and the entire printing 
mechanism insures good, acceptable work 
even by the beginner. 
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Every student wiil find the Improved 
Model 10 Remington his friend and helper 
—the machine on which h2can learn to do 
the best work in the quickest time and 
the greatest volume of work with the 
least effort. 





a 
7 = 


Now on demonstration at all Rem- 
ington offices in the United States and Canada. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
374 Broadway Branches Everywhere New York 


EL kh Cet a ae Rite 


Lon arn nm 


IAEA SPANNER TGS 
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s s TEACHERS AGENCIES. * * Superintendent H. C. Johnson had 


their trips to Atlantic City duly 


financed. They visited schools in tt 

5 . 2 1e 

THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES East where there were , educational 
: activities that promise to be of 

‘ . 2-A Park Street Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. ie . 3 oe ae meee 

Me a ceaaian ai a ala, 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. value to them in their work here. 

















Syracuse, N, Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. GEORGIA 
Denver, Col., 317.Masonic Temple ATLANT 71 : bites ; 
Send for circular and registration form free. fee ee A. ; 1e A onstitution is 
Ss BH. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager &'¥!ng abundant attention to the pub- 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY — Sis woth es" 


, ma ee ent-Teachers’ Association has a full 
‘ Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experie BOSTON page trequently. It is a great edu- 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, cational f i 








force in the city. 
5 —_— 
THE FICKETT Te oor toes newwe mea. 
Eiward W. Fickett, Prop. LAWRENCE. The Kansas State 


Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 


University is fifty-one years old. 





FREE REGISTRATION MASSACHUSETTS 


AMHERST. Protessor W. I 


TEACH ERS AGENCY Machmer won the election to the 
CLAR EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Registrant— school committee over George Olds 








No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk in an interesting contest, March 7, 

York Baltimore, Md. Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn ,OST T The atest acheuss 
Chicego Fistiron B Bldg. 110-112 E. Lexington St. N. Y. Life Bldg. Globe Bldg. ,; B Sen. he latest scheme to 
aati Bren Wash. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., California Bldg. help Simmons (€ ollege in raising its 
Pokane, $5,000,000 Endowment and Building 








Fund is the Simmons Salvage shop to 
be opened shortly on Newbury street. 
Simmons graduates have begun their 


spring cleaning early in order to con- 


(ALBERT EDMUND) tribute clothing, newspapers, house- 
Formerly Director Department of hold utensils, and “white elephants” 
Music, State weewal School, Lowell, to be sold at the shop, and a-e hunt- 

fass. 


ing up furniture to equip the new 


Singer and ale of Singing headquarters of the Boston Simmons 


Club which will be in the same build- 


National Education Association ing. 
Ss rintendence ee . ‘ . 
pe ea aie) GREENFIELD. Charles W. Nor- 
y ’ .% eines ale rs "ra- 
Republican National Convention ris, A. C. Stimson, and Mrs. Myra 
(Chicago) belle G. Fiske are the new members 
Etc., etc. of the school committee elected a: 
May be engaged for Conventions town meeting. Out of a commitice 
and large sasetings — the sing- of nine, three members are women. 
gz ce ade a fez >. - 2 ; Bhiragi . 
eS ‘ : Miss Ethel Winslow, principal of 


Address: Lowell, Mass. the Federal street elementary school, 
has recently been elected a member 
of the publicity committee of the Na- 


Th A 1 Plan |] tionzl Association of Elementary 
e r oO \} School Principals. 


A gentleman came to our booth at the big show and wrote on a GELL. The town of Gill has voted 
sheet of paper we had left unguarded a moment: “Arlo is the an appropriation of $4,200 for the 
most popular book in use in me Durham city schools. E. D. Pusey, erection of a new school building. 
| 
] 








Superintendent, Durham, en " ° 
While we were looking for a judge, a second gentleman came up LONGMEADOW. A report of the 
Committee on Plans and _ Estimates 


and wrote: “Arlo is one of the most popular supplementary read- 
v ~ 





os Rye gl ag He in my schools. W. W. Borden, Superinten- for a junior high school has been is- 

By the way, "have you tried a set of these books? sued in printed form. The report cites 

| the urgent need, shows the fitness of 

anne yoy So the building planned to the lot  se- 
ib i} for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades for 3rd or 4th gTades AE gre yyy Rae es 

ie i 55 Cents 65 Cents 60 Cents lected, and gives a description of the 

. | By Bertua B. and Ernest Cons school itself. Illustrations show the 
af |} front elevation and floor plans. An 
i THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY _ Jf estimate of costs is plainly . stated. 
1 ti NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. | The report of the superintendent of 





schools to the two committees stating 











LOGICAL AND PEDAGOGICAL OUTLINES 
In Elementary, High School, and College Studies 


Brief, compact and concise presentation of subjects taught in scientific, technical and aca- 
demic schools. 


mat Sa a aN 


SSE 


Crystallization of subject matter as far as is compatible with clearness and accuracy. 


Recent examination questions logically arranged. 





PHYSICS INTERMEDIATE AND AD- MODERN HISTORY 
CHEMISTRY VANCED ALGEBRA AMERICAN HISTORY 
BIOLOGY GEOMETRY ELEMENTARY ENGLISH t 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA SPANISH COMPOSITION, ETC. 
MODERN LANGUAGE DRILL SHEETS GUIDES TO ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Write for catalogue 


|| GLOBE BOOK CO., 949 Broadway, New York City 
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he 1 ra juni higt ’ 

oe 4 im fu ie ete TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s ’ 

scho Soin tui n tne 

general has been gotten ‘ ; } a 

; : can recommend to superintendents looking for teachers for September experience 
up for t 4c interest and candidates in almost any line of high school work at fair salaries. We can recommend to 
information, teachers looking for change in the way of advancement good openmgs, from a high school 
rerey -_ bl department to the presidency of a college at ten thousand and house. “I feel that | want to 

LYNN. [he teachers of the city | advance just as rapidly as my ability will permit,” writes a candidate whom we placed as yice- 

are still working to have the pro rata | principal when he graduated from college. Another writes: “1 have enjoyed my work here 

allowed for schools increased +},. | Very well and I like the place about the best of any in which | have ever jived. The schoo) 

oN ceo oe With | is ‘excellent and I. believe that my results are as g od as the average. How- 

out a reterendum vote at the next « ity | ever, I believe I should like to be located a little nearer to New York City next year. os 

election. The bill is now in the com-| 4m not sure I could get just what [ should like, but I shall leave the whole matter up to 
ittee of education of the legislature you.” Thus our candidates depend upon our judgment because it is the RECOMMEND 

Es = oe Cee os d ‘€Sisiature- | fundamental principle of our agency work Jo k.ow whom and for what we . 

=very effort is being made to bring 

at once the relief the schools so| THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 

sreatly need # 

greatly need. ‘3 313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
ORANGE. Wesley E. Nims 

former superintendent of schools in 


25 East Jackson 
Orange, has just been elected a mem-| Albert Teachers’ Agency soutevara,cricaco 
ber of the school board of this town.| 3th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

SWAMPSCOTT. At a mass meet-| 4re here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
ing called | the girls of the Swamp- an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

tt hich Pree heer waist. knee.| Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, Cole.; 
Sto cnool, sheer waists, Knee- Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash 
length skirts and a uniform consist- 
ing of a ye di ly blouse, a simple skirt . 70 FiftthaA 
; : venus 
of proper length and hoes with com-| 110 Pratt Teachers Agency *” now Yor 
mon-sense teen was adopted as the ew Yor 
official dress of the institutic BRecom men@s teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 

While the action was taken en- Advises parents about schools. wMm.0. PRATT. Mgr 
tirely on the initiative of the girls : , : s 

a ne ane introduces to Colleges 
themselves, the decision was _ heartily ey FEACHERS AGENCY Stic Fomi 
1 ee ae EINES Cem ; igigt ! hea 
= ete | » e. Be = F margge " superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

jompson. fie stated that recently | Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schook 
there had been too much competition to parents. Call on or address 














in the matter of dress among the! ’ 
pupils and hope 1 that pul lic opini 1 | Mrs. M. dé. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
would support the reform. recommends teachert ana bas Died bup- 
3 . ee | dreds of high grade positions (up te 
PENNSYLVANIA. | é 0 g Ane $5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab 
P ished 1889. No charge to empl re 
An informal meeting ot dis trict none for registration. if you con s 
superintendents was held at the Uni-| 


teacher forany desirable place or Knew 
versity of Pittsburgh on March “ih Perret bah address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New York. 


inder the direction of Landis bes = “> 
ween SF" Qs Soouseelts:| THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © a'sc2.staayeamae” 


4 
president of District Superinter ents 
sociation. The object of th ia ; SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
ng vas t eirec < ( OTrge i allt 10T 
ie Washers Pen heat _ 366 FIFTH AVENUE ‘“UP¢toT people. We 








Division of the State Educational 

















i ee Other Between Mth and 35th Streets register only reliable 
features of the program were as i New York City candidates. Services 
I ws: ~“s rts ie Fel a Bogs Established 1855 CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pros. free to school officials, 
ing ot istri Superin te 

Harrisburg; reco mmend 8 > 
executive committee of eur depart =| UE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
nent of the P. S. Er A. for discussion | 
at Alt ona in Decembe * = rep RUFUS E. CORLEY” GRACE M. ABBOTT 

from the N. E. A. meeting at . tien Proprietor Manager 
City 

= 120 BOYLSTON STREET 

WYOMING. | | Telephone Beach 6606 BOSTON 11, MA 





ac caie wot be Educational affairs in UR PERSONAL SERVICE WILL GIVE YOU THE 


the ratification at the polls of the 


amendment to the Constitution, which POSITION YOU DESIRE. 
sue for elueation for more than tvo| CHESLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, Dover, N. H. 
per cent. of the valuation. 


aE 5 BERNICE A. DRYER AGENCY, [Educational Department 


15 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
My agency offers to teachers seeking positions in public and private schools the same high 
standard of selective service that has always « haracterized its commercial department. 


Write for application blank to 
MISS MARION STICKNEY, Secretary, Educational Department 














Henry A. W—., school man 


in Pennsylvania, made $8,000.00 ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


selling KAUSTINE Products Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
last year. He didn’t know he|in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


Was a Sz ilesman until he tried. HARLANP., FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, Ww. Ww, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
Would YOU like to try? KAUS- 81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 








TINE Chemical Toilets. Drink- ER — MEME 


ing Fountains, Heaters.’ Write WINSHIP | | We have unequaled facilities for placing 


| teachers in every part of the country. 


ee ncn TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. “ae Boston, Mass. 
KAUSTINE CO., Inc. AGENCY | aLvan B. Page, 


NOW for proposition while ter- 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The instruments of the orchestra 
by sight, sound, and story 


A constructive aid for teaching music 
in the schools 


This plan of orchestral instrument study 
consists of: 








’ 4 , 1 . 7 . 
18 charts (14 x 22”), showing the instru- 


ments in absolute accuracy of color and 
detail; 

Two Victor double-face records (Nos. 
35670 and 35671 or 35236 and 35237), 
which give the tone color of every instru- 
ment in appropriate excerpts; 


eee ae - 


A handbook, giving full description and 
history of the instruments and their uses 


by composers. 


Peers: 


These three units together offer for the 











first time in the history of public school 
music a practical means for the complete 
study of the instruments of the orchestra 
by sight, sound, and story. 


Consult any Victor 
dealer, or write for 
full information to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


7 This trademark i sain ‘ 
Machine Company yor! viii acniy Si ote 
Camden, N. J. VICTOR TALE MACHINE ( 











i ‘ INSTRUMENTS OF THE 
INSTHOMENTS OF THE | 4 ORCHESTRA 
{ f. _ 
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